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A  Mattqr  of  Business 

BY  ROSS  ELLIS 

This  is  a  story  of  a  crooked  fight  that  was  “fixed’’  for  the  third  round,  but 
there  was  no  third  round,  because  one  of  the  fighters — what’s  the  use;  read 
“The  Hammer’s ”  explanation  why  there  was  no  third  round. 


ILS  Bergstrom, 
known  to  Pacific 
Coast  ring  follow¬ 
ers  as  “The  Ham¬ 
mer,”  was  pound¬ 
ing  the  punching 
bag  in  Abie 
Chone’s  gymnasium.  His  mild  blue 
eyes  were  alight,  a  blissful  smile 
beamed  on  his  rather  bovine  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  his  long  arms  shot  back 
and  forth  with  the  ease  of  an  en¬ 
gine’s  pistons. 

“The  Hammer’s”  fistic  career, 
though  short,  had  been  spectacular. 
Less  than  a  year  before,  still  wearing 
the  clothes  in  which  he  had  crossed 
the  ocean,  he  had  presented  himself  at 
Chone’s  gymnasium  and  announced 
his  willingness  to  do  aught  that  would 
insure  a  place  to  sleep  and  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  meals  per  diem. 

It  chanced  that  Blinky  Cassidy,  the 
most  promising  133-pounder  in 
Chone’s  string  of  fighters,  was  in  need 
of  a  sparring  partner,  and  the  husky 
little  Scandinavian  was  promptly  en¬ 
gaged.  He  at  once  demonstrated  a 
serene  indifference  to  any  punishment 
that  the  redoubtable  Blinky  could  in¬ 
flict  and  soon  developed  an  uncanny 


ability  to  deliver  blows  of  pulverizing 
quality  with  either  hand  from  almost 
any  position. 

First  securing  Bergstrom’s  signa¬ 
ture  to  a  contract  that  bound  the 
fighter  firmly  and  his  manager  not  at 
all,  the  astute  Abie  Chone  cautiously 
introduced  him  into  the  four-round 
preliminary  bouts.  Through  these, 
the  Norseman  went  like  a  whirlwind, 
losing  not  a  single  decision  and  win¬ 
ning  by  the  knockout  route  whenever 
an  opponent  could  be  induced  to  stand 
up  and  trade  punches.  Passing  on  to 
the  main-event  class,  he  won  his  first 
battle  with  consummate  ease  and  es¬ 
tablished  himself  high  in  the  affections 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  Coast 
sporting  fraternity. 

Now  he  was  matched  with  “Ter¬ 
rible  Terry”  Dugan,  who  had  once 
fought  the  champion  to  a  ten-round 
draw.  Though  Dugan’s  championship 
aspirations  had  been  drowned  in  a 
shallow  cup,  he  was  still  a  great  draw¬ 
ing-card  and  accounted  one  of  the 
toughest  customers  in  the  133-pound 
division.  Many  of  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
perts  had  expressed  their  conviction 
that  "The  Hammer’s”  triumphal  ad¬ 
vance  was  due  to  be  rudely  checked, 
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and  Abie  Chone  was  much  inclined 
to  doubt  his  wisdom  in  making  the 
match.  The  little  Norseman,  however, 
was  as  free  from  doubts  and  fears  as 
a  game  chicken. 

Observing  that  his  manager  had  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  Nils  cut  loose  with  a 
mighty  blow  that  tore  the  bag  from 
its  moorings  and  hurled  it  against  the 
opposite  wall. 

“So  shall  Ay  do  to  dees  Dugan  fal- 
ler  tomorrow  night,”  he  promised 
with  a  toothful  grin.  “Ay  shall  bust 
him  vide  open.” 

“It  gets  you  nothing  to  bust  up  the 
furniture,”  observed  Abie  Chone  re¬ 
provingly.  “Come  here.  I’ve  got  a 
story  to  tell  you.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  back  room, 
furnished  with  a  battered  roll-top 
desk  and  a  few  chairs,  which  did  duty 
as  an  office.  Bergstrom  leaped  from 
the  platform  and  padded  after  his 
manager  with  the  unhesitating  obed¬ 
ience  of  a  well-trained  dog. 

“Vail,  Meester  Chone?”  he  ques¬ 
tioned,  standing  respectfully  beside 
the  desk  before  which  the  other  had 
seated  himself. 

“Nils,”  said  the  little  man  with  the 
shrewd  black  eyes  and  the  shoe-brush 
moustache,  “I’ve  just  been  talking  to 
Dave  Triner,  Dugan’s  manager.” 

“Yaas,  Meester  Chone.” 

“We’ve  fixed  up  a  little  business 
deal  for  tomorrow  night.  You  don't 
lick  Dugan.  He  licks  you.” 

He  whom  an  enthusiastic  reporter 
had  referred  to  as  “The  Hammer  of 
Thor,”  stared  at  his  manager  in 
wounded  surprise. 

“He  ent  able,”  he  protested.  “May¬ 
be  he  bane  a  purty  tough  faller,  but 
Ay  tenk — ” 


"Thinking  ain’t  good  enough,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Chone,  leaning  forward  and 
shaking  a  stubby  forefinger  under  the 
other’s  nose.  “I  want  to  know,  and  so 
does  Triner.  If  Dugan  was  an  odds- 
on  favorite  in  the  betting,  like  he 
ought  to  be,  we’d  fix  it  the  other  way. 
But  he  ain’t.  You’ve  won  many  a 
fight  here,  Nils,  and  the  local  boys 
have  turned  loose  a  flood  of  money.  I 
want  some  of  that  dough,  and  I’m 
looking  to  you  to  bring  it  home.  Get 
me?” 

Nils  Bergstrom  nodded  sagely. 
“You  vant  Ay  shall  carry  home  for 
you  the  money  you  vin  when  Ay  lick 
dees  Dugan,”  he  said  placidly.  “Ay 
shall  bring  a  satchel.” 

Abie  threw  up  his  hands  in  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  despair. 

“Deliver  me  from  explaining  any¬ 
thing  to  a  Swede!”  he  complained  to 
the  office  cat.  “I  tell  you,  Nils,  you 
don’t  lick  Dugan.  You  don’t  try  to 
lick  him.  The  deal  is  all  fixed  up. 
Now  listen: 

“For  the  first  two  rounds,  you  tear 
into  him  like  you  was  going  to  eat 
him  alive — just  like  you  always  fight, 
and  like  the  fans  will  expect  you  to. 
In  the  third,  he’ll  stall  as  if  he  was 
tired  and  stagger  up  against  the  ropes. 
When  you  hear  me  yell,  ‘Get  him, 
Nils,’  you  are  to  jump  at  him  wide 
open — and  Dugan  will  do  the  rest. 
There’s  an  extra  hundred  in  it  for  you. 
Now  do  you  get  me?” 

“The  Hammer’s”  round  blue  eyes 
were  reproachful.  “You — you  vant 
Ay  shall  let  him  lick  me?”  he  ques¬ 
tioned,  unbelievingly. 

“.That’s  the  idea.  You  follow  me, 
Nils,  and  you’ll  be  a  rich  man  one  of 
these  days.  Dugan  will  give  us  an- 
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other  fight  later,  and  you  can  flatten 
him  then  if  you’ve  got  the  goods.  But 
this  time  you  lose  in  the  third  round. 
Understand  ?” 

There  was  much  grief,  but  no 
thought  of  rebellion  in  the  fighter’s 
simple  mind. 

“Ay  understand,”  he  said  heavily, — 
“in  the  third  round.” 

It  was  a  sore-hearted  pugilist  who, 
half  an  hour  later,  left  the  gymnasium 
and  strode  moodily  down  the  street. 
The  moral  considerations  involved  in 
a  “fixed”  fight  troubled  him  little ;  but 
to  one  who  has  begun  to  cherish  vague 
dreams  of  a  lightweight  champion¬ 
ship,  the  prospect  of  an  undeserved 
“K.  O.”  on  his  record  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one. 

In  this  crisis,  “The  Hammer’s” 
fancy  lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of 
food.  Blessed  by  Nature  with  a  body 
whose  normal  weight  was  pounds  be¬ 
low  the  lightweight  limit,  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  eat  what  and  when  he 
pleased,  which  was  much  and  often. 
A  square  meal  brought  to  Nils  the 
same  surcease  of  sorrow  that  Mr. 
Poe  sought  vainly  in  his  books. 

Into  McCann’s  restaurant  he  turned 
with  a  vicious  swing  that  jarred  to 
buzzing  activity  the  swarm  of  flies  that 
clung  to  the  screen  door.  He  took  his 
accustomed  place  at  one  of  the  tables 
presided  over  by  pretty  Nellie  Par¬ 
sons,  for  whom  he  had  long  nursed  a 
hopeless  passion  that  expressed  itself 
in  sidelong  glances  and  stammering 
comments  on  the  weather. 

At  sight  of  him,  that  popular  young 
person’s  naturally  high  color  took  on 
an  even  brighter  tint,  and  she  surrep¬ 
titiously  studied  her  reflection  in  the 
long  mirror  which  lined  the  wall.  Re¬ 


assured  as  to  the  arrangement  of  her 
coiffure  and  the  impeccability  of  her 
neat  uniform,  she  placed  before  Nils 
a  clean  menu-card  and  bent  over  him 
with  a  hint  of  more  than  professional 
solicitude. 

“How’s  tricks,  Mr.  Bergstrom?”  she 
questioned  pertly.  "You  look  sorta 
down  in  the  mouth.” 

“The  Hammer’s”  gloomy  expression 
disappeared  in  a  wide  and  tender 
smile.  Tomorrow’s  troubles  were 
forgotten  in  the  joys  of  today.  Never 
before  had  his  divinity  seemed  so  ap¬ 
proachable. 

“Mees  Nellie,”  he  said  with  labo¬ 
rious  gallantry,  “you  are  the  purtiest 
leetle  trick  in  dees  town.” 

“Listen  to  the  man  I”  laughed  Nellie. 
“Why,  Mister  Bergstrom,  I  actually 
believe  you’re  trying  to  flirt  with  me. 
You  men  are  all  alike.  You  lead  us 
poor  girls  on  and  then  make  fools  of 
us.” 

“Ay  ent  fooling,”  said  Nils  seri¬ 
ously.  “Ay  bane  loving  you  dees  long 
time — ever  since  first  Ay  seen  you.  Ay 
ent  no  trifler,  Mees  Nellie.” 

“My,  you  are  a  speedy  man  when 
you  get  started !”  ejaculated  the  pretty 
little  waitress.  Then  her  black  eyes 
grew  languorous. 

“Do  you  really  mean  all  that — 
Nils?”  she  asked  softly.  “This  is 
about  the  first  time  you  ever  spoke  to 
me  straight  out,  you  know.” 

“Mees  Nellie,”  said  Nils  earnestly, 
“Ay  ent  dared.  Ay  bane  loving  you, 
but  Ay  ent  dared  tell  you.  But  Ay 
am  wanting  to  marry  you,  Mees  Nel¬ 
lie.  Ay  make  money  fast,  now.  Some 
day  Ay  will  be  champion.  So  soon  as 
Ay  lick  dees  faller,  Dugan,  Ay 
shall—” 
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A  wave  of  shameful  memory  swept 
over  “The  Hammer’s”  brain,  and  he 
stopped  short,  his  fair  skin  brick-red. 

Nellie  Parsons  leaned  forward,  her 
eyes  alight  with  enthusiasm. 

“I  believe  you.  Nils,”  she  breathed 
in  his  ear,  “and  if  you  want  to  know 
how  strong  you  are  with  me,  just  lis¬ 
ten  to  this.  Yesterday  I  drew  out  every 
cent  I  had  in  the  savings-bank — three 
hundred  perfectly  good  dollars,  all 
I've  saved  in  four  years  of  hard 
work — and  Dad  took  it  down  to  the 
pool-room  last  night  and  bet  it  all  on 
you  at  even  money.  So  when  you  go 
up  against  Dugan  tomorrow  night, 
you  can  feel  that  you  are  fighting  for 
me,  too.” 

Nils  Bergstrom’s  flushed  face 
turned  a  ghastly  gray.  He  stared  at 
the  girl  in  wild-eyed  horror. 

“Y  ou — bet — your — money — on — 
me?”  he  gasped. 

“Sure  I  did.  Why,  Nils,  you’ll  lick 
that  old  ‘has-been’  easy.  You  ought 
to  get  him  by  the  third  round.” 

“The  third  round  I”  he  echoed  bit¬ 
terly. 

“Of  course,”  she  said  with  calm 
confidence.  “And  now  give  me  your 
order,  ’cause  the  boss  is  watching  us 
pretty  hard.  What  are  you  going  to 
have  ?” 

“The  Hammer”  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 

“Excuse,  Mees  Nellie,”  he  faltered 
brokenly.  “Ay  guess — Ay  guess  Ay 
ent  hungry.”  And  before  she  could 
recover  from  her  surprise,  he  had 
seized  his  hat  and  hurried  out  of  the 
restaurant. 

He  sped  straight  back  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  whence,  by  a  lucky  chance, 
Abie  Chone  had  not  yet  departed. 


Nils  burst  into  his  manager’s  office 
like  a  Scandinavian  whirlwind. 

“Meester  Chone,”  he  shrilled  ex¬ 
citedly,  “it  ent  right.  Fallers  in  dees 
town  bet  on  me,  and  Ay  ought  to 
fight  yust  so  gude  as  Ay  can.  They 
lose  their  money  if  Dugan  licks  me. 
It  ent  right,  Ay  tell  you!” 

“Now  listen  to  me,  Nils,”  said  Abie 
Chone  with  infinite  calm,  “and  I’ll  tell 
you  something  you  can  paste  in  your 
hat  and  remember  as  long  as  you  live. 
In  the  fighting  game,  like  everything 
else,  you’ve  got  to  be  a  business  man. 
The  right  thing  to  do  is  the  thing  that 
gets  you  the  most  money — always,  all 
the  time.  These  guys  ain’t  betting 
on  you  because  they  love  you. 
They’ve  got  a  fool  notion  that  because 
you  haven’t  been  licked  yet,  you  ain’t 
never  going  to  be.  That’s  all.  They’re 
following  their  ‘material  interest,’  as 
the  I.  W.  W.  orators  say.  Well,  it’s 
to  my  material  interest  for  you  to  be 
licked  this  time.  And  licked  you’re 
certainly  going  to  be.” 

Nils  sighed. 

“How  mooch  money  do  I  get  for 
being  licked?”  he  asked  submissively. 

“You  get  two  hundred — vrin,  lose 
or  draw ;  and  a  hundred  more  out  of 
what  I  clean  up  in  the  betting.  That’s 
three  hundred  iron  men  for  sparring 
seven  minutes  and  taking  a  punch  in 
the  jaw  in  the  third  round.  Pretty 
soft  money,  if  you  ask  me." 

“Vail,  just  as  you  say,  Meester 
Chone,”  agreed  Nils  humbly.  Yet  a 
close  observer  might  have  identified 
the  glint  in  his  round  blue  eyes  as  the 
light  of  a  dawning  idea. 

The  same  mythical  observer,  had 
he  followed  the  pugilist  to  his  modest 
sleeping  quarters  on  the  floor  above 
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the  gymnasium,  would  have  seen  him 
bring  forth  from  an  ancient  steamer 
trunk  a  writing  tablet  and  a  stubby 
pencil  and  proceed  to  wrinkle  his 
smooth  brow  over  a  mighty  problem 
in  mathematics. 

At  ten  o’clock  of  the  following 
night,  Nils  Bergstrom  crawled  through 
the  ropes  in  Micklebaum’s  Pavilion, 
grinning  at  the  crowd  like  a  Norse 
cherub.  Almost  immediately,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ring,  appeared  the 
formidable  figure  of  Dugan,  closely 
followed  by  his  manager  who,  even 
in  the  terrible  one’s  decline,  still  found 
him  an  invaluable  meal-ticket. 

The  announcer  led  Nils  about  the 
ring. 

“Nils  Bergstrom,”  he  yfelled,  “the 
battling  Swede,  better  known  as  ‘The 
Hammer.’  The  undefeated  pride  of 
Chone’s  athletic  club.  The  boy  who 
wins  his  fights  in  a  punch.” 

The  crowd  shouted  its  approval, 
and  “The  Hammer’s”  grin  widened. 

Dugan  was  led  forward. 

“This  handsome  young  man,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  man  with  the  bull-like 
voice,  “is  Terrence  O’Brien  Dugan; 
known  to  all  the  world  as  ‘Terrible 
Terry.’  Winner  of  fifty  fierce  fights 
and  as  game  as  they  make  ’em.  He 
will  now  attempt  to  hammer  ‘The 
Hammer.’  ” 

“It’s  perfectly  safe,”  jeered  Dugan. 
“The  ads.  all  say  so.” 

“Look  out  for  de  explosion,”  came 
a  voice  from  the  dollar  seats. 

Nils  smiled  on  as  one  who  dreams 
pleasant  dreams.  He  was  still  smil¬ 
ing  when  the  bell  rang.  It  was  with 
that  same  blissful  expression  that  he 
drove  his  right  glove  into  Dugan’s 
mid-section  with  such  spirit  as  to 


cause  that  doughty  person  to  emit  a 
pained  grunt  and  hang  on  desperately. 
Nils  tore  himself  free  with  ripping 
body  blows,  measured  his  distance, 
and  cut  loose  a  mighty  swing  for  the 
jaw — which  missed  by  a  fraction  of 
an  inch.  “Terrible  Terry”  met  him 
with  a  whirlwind  return,  and  the 
round  ended  with  the  two  slugging 
merrily  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring,  and  the  crowd  on  its  feet  yelling 
like  madmen. 

“Fine,  Nils,  fine!”  whispered  Abie 
Chone,  as  he  leaned  over  “The  Ham¬ 
mer’s”  chair  and  proffered  the  water 
bottle.  “You’re  a  regular  John  Drew. 
I  didn’t  think  you  had  it  in  you.  Just 
keep  that  up  for  one  more  round,  and 
then — ” 

“Ay  keep  him  oop,”  grunted  Nils, 
dabbing  delicately  at  an  eye  on  which 
Dugan’s  glove  had  landed. 

In  the  other  corner,  Terrence  Du¬ 
gan  favored  Dave  Triner  with  a  re¬ 
proachful  glare.  “What’s  this  Swede 
tryin’  to  do?”  he  demanded  earnestly, 
though  furtively.  “I  thought  you  had 
him  fixed  to  drop  to  me.” 

“So  he  is — in  the  third  round,” 
breathed  the  guardian  of  his  fortunes. 

“That’s  a  long  way  off,”  said  Du¬ 
gan.  “He  dam  near  broke  me  in  two 
with  that  right  of  his.  I’ll  murder 
him  for  that.” 

“Aw,  he’s  just  making  it  look 
good,”  whispered  Triner. 

“It  don’t  look  good  to  me,  nor  feel 
good  neither,”  complained  Dugan  bit¬ 
terly.  “I’m  going  to  slow  him  up  a 
bit.  He  gets  his,  this  round.” 

At  the  tap  of  the  bell,  Dugan  was 
half-way  across  the  ring  before  the 
more  phlegmatic  Norseman  had  left 
his  chair.  They  met  almost  in  “The 
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Hammer’s”  corner,  with  a  mighty 
crash  of  thudding  gloves  and  heaving 
bodies.  ‘‘Terrible  Terry”  was  giving 
Nils  the  full  benefit  of  the  annihilat¬ 
ing  attack  which  had  carried  him  far 
on  the  road  toward  the  lightweight 
crown,  and  which  probably  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  whole  journey, 
had  it  been  backed  by  rigorous  train¬ 
ing  and  the  stamina  which  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  good  clean  living. 

Blocking  what  he  could  and  phil¬ 
osophically  absorbing  the  remainder, 
Nils  lived  through  a  cyclonic  minute. 
Then  it  became  apparent  to  all  that 
the  Swede  had  weathered  the  storm 
and  was  in  turn  the  aggressor. 

Half  a  minute  later,  Terry  reeled 
back  from  a  terrific  smash  over  the 
heart  and  dived  desperately  into  a 
clinch,  his  knees  bending  under  him, 
his  body  sagging  weakly,  while  ‘‘The 
Hammer”  continued  to  belabor  him 
with  overhand  wallops  to  the  kid¬ 
neys. 

“Eat  him  up,  Bergstrom!”  yelled 
his  backers  in  the  crowd. 

“Careful,  you  fool!”  yelled  Abie 
Chone  hoarsely,  forgetting  caution  in 
his  desperation. 

“Stay  away  from  him,  Terry!”  im¬ 
plored  Triner.  “Box  him  clever !” 

Terrence  Dugan  made  a  noble  ef¬ 
fort  to  obey  the  voice  of  authority. 
He  slipped  from  the  clinch  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  swarm  of  rights 
and  lefts,  and  backed  away  on  un¬ 
steady  legs,  his  gloves  waving  before 
his  face,  his  elbows  drawn  in  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  battered  body. 

The  Norseman  was  after  him  like 
a  flash. 

"Stop  it,  Nils!  Stop  it!”  wailed 
Abie  Chone,  dancing  up  and  down  in 


a  vain  effort  to  attract  his  protege’s 
attention. 

It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  stop 
a  famished  porker  on  his  way  to  a 
particularly  well-filled  trough.  Out 
darted  “The  Hammer’s”  left  glove  in 
a  disconcerting  feint,  and  up  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  floor  came 
his  right,  in  an  uppercut  that  tore 
through  Dugan’s  ineffectual  guard 
and  landed  flush  on  the  point  of  his 
jaw. 

Then  the  referee  began  to  count. 
He  stopped  at  “ten,”  but  he  might 
have  continued  up  to  ten  thousand 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  Mr. 
Dugan. 

With  such  grace  as  he  could  mus¬ 
ter,  Abie  Chone  accepted  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  of  the  reporters  and  friends 
who  crowded  into  the  dressing  room. 
To  the  blissfully  smiling  Nils  Berg¬ 
strom,  he  said  nothing  until  he  had 
him  locked  in  the  office  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  in  company  with  the  grim¬ 
faced  Dave  Triner. 

“Now,  you  dirty,  ungrateful  pup,” 
he  roared,  “what’s  the  idea?  Who's 
been  paying  you  to  double-cross 
me?” 

"Don’t  overdo  it,  Chone,”  sneered 
Triner.  “You  might  as  well  can  the 
Faversham  stuff.  You’re  in  on  this 
thing,  too.” 

“In  it?”  shrieked  Abie,  thrusting  a 
bunch  of  pink  slips  into  the  doubter’s 
hands.  “Look  at  my  tickets.  I  got 
two  thousand  bet  on  Dugan  to  lick 
this  boob — and  then  you  say  I’m  in 
on  the  double-cross!  In?  I’m  all  in 
— that’s  what  I  am.  Bergstrom,  what 
you  got  to  say  for  yourself?” 

“Ay  ent  double-cross  nobody,”  said 
Nils  in  a  surprised  tone,  turning  his 
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one  undamaged  optic  first  on  his  irate 
manager  and  then  on  the  apoplectic 
Triner. 

“Didn’t — ’’choked  Triner.  “Didn’t 
you  understand  that  the  fight  was 
fixed  for  Dugan — that  you  was  to  lay 
down  to  him  in  the  third  round?” 

“But,  Meester  Triner,”  protested 
Nils  innocently,  “there  ent  no  third 
round.” 

“Aw,  the  Swede’s  a  fool!”  snorted 
Triner  in  disgust.  “Let  him  go, 
Chone.  He  don’t  know  any  better.” 

“Yes,  just  a  plain  fool,”  agreed 
Abie  sorrowfully,  as  he  unlocked  the 
door.  “He  does  all  his  thinking  with 
his  hands.  Go  on  up  to  bed,  Nils. 
You  simply  ain’t  gr^r  sense  enough  to 
be  a  business  man.” 

But  their  opinion  of  “The  Ham¬ 
mer’s”  acumen  might  have  been  al¬ 
tered,  had  they  seen  the  sheet  of 


paper  at  which  he  glanced  compla¬ 
cently  before  seeking  his  well-earned 
rest.  It  bore  the  result  of  his  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  night  before;  it  read 


thus: 

FOR  WINING 

Mi  bit . $200.00 

Mis  Nelys  mony .  300.00 

Wat  she  win  on  bet .  300.00 


$800.00 

FOR  LOOSING 

Mi  bit . $200.00 

Wat  Mr.  Chone  payi  me.  . . .  100.00 


$300.00 

Wining  better  as  loosing  $500.00 

“Ay  tenk,”  murmured  Nils  dream¬ 
ily,  “Ay  tenk — Ay — bane — purty — 
gude — beesiness  man!” 


Attar  of  Roses 

BY  THOMAS  FAY  WALSH 


Facing  death,  a  man  plans  the  last  final  penalty  for  an  uncle  who  had 
wronged  him. 


[KE  the  roof  of  Ha¬ 
des,  the  Plaza  radi¬ 
ated  heat  long  af¬ 
ter  the  sun  had  set 
If  it  were  any 
cooler  than  the  ho¬ 
tel,  it  was  imper¬ 
ceptible  ;  but,  at  least,  there  were  fel¬ 
low  heat-sufferers,  and  man  can  suf¬ 
fer  more  patiently  in  company.  Chairs 
scraped,  glasses  clinked,  voices  rose 
and  fell.  I  wandered  from  cafe  to 
cafe,  seeking  a  table  or  a  vacant  seat. 
The  outside  tables  were  crowded;  to 
go  inside  was  unthinkable  and  use¬ 
less,  as  every  chair  was  doing  duty. 
Finally,  I  reached  the  last,  and,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  near  the  water’s  edge 
and  a  faint  zephyr  stirred  the  air,  the 
crowd  seemed  thickest. 

"If  the  Senor  will  but  wait  a  min¬ 
ute,  a  chair  will  soon  be  vacant,”  as¬ 
sured  the  proprietor. 

But  as  that  was  the  fourth  time 
I  had  heard  that  in  twenty  minutes, 
I  turned  away  disgusted,  and  bumped 
into  a  white-clad  figure,  carrying  a 
portable  table  and  a  camp-stool. 
Though  our  impact  was  slight,  he 
dropped  his  burden  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  my  grasp  on  his  arm. 
It  was  like  grasping  the  arm  of  a 
skeleton,  so  thin  and  bone-like  did  it 
feel.  His  face  was  ghastly  white; 
but  his  eyes,  buried  in  heavy  shadows, 
were  feverishly  bright.  He  was  gasp¬ 


ing  like  a  winded  runner.  In  fact,  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  collapse,  but 
in  a  few  minutes,  he  recovered  some¬ 
what.  We  set  up  his  little  table  and 
seated  him. 

"I’m  all  in,”  he  said ;  “slightest 
shock,  no  wind.”  He  motioned  to  the 
waiter,  who  had  hurried  up.  “Bring 
my  friend  a  chair,  box,  anything  to 
sit  on.” 

He  would  not  listen  to  my  profuse 
apologies,  but  begged  me  to  stay. 

“Awful  lonesome,”  he  pleaded. 
“Join  me,”  and  with  a  pallid  smile, 
he  finished:  “never  refuse  the  dead.” 

So  I  stayed.  He  was  a  bottomless 
reservoir  for  drink.  He  mixed  the 
drinks  recklessly;  and,  the  more  he 
drank,  the  less  he  coughed,  the  better 
he  talked.  He  was  American  all  over, 
and  evidently  a  thoroughbred.  He 
knew  some  polo  men  I  knew,  and  that, 
with  our  libations  to  Bacchus,  ce¬ 
mented  our  friendship;  so  we  talked 
of  sport,  of  hunting,  the  surprising 
turn  the  great  polo  match  had  taken, 
of  Broadway,  women,  and  immortal¬ 
ity.  We  tore  the  universe  to  shreds 
and  rebuilt  it  to  our  liking ;  and,  truly, 
if  we  could  remember  how  we  recon¬ 
structed  it,  it  must  have  been  a  noble 
edifice,  indeed. 

Finally,  we  fell  silent,  gazing  out 
into  the  sea — by  that  time,  I  had  cap¬ 
tured  a  chair  to  replace  my  box,  as, 
verily,  I  needed  its  back  to  lean 
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against — with  its  unfathomable  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  wondrous  star-spread 
dome  overhead,  and  he  talked  of  space 
and  vast  distances,  and  that  old  puz¬ 
zling  question  man  has  racked  his 
feeble  brain  about,  “What  lies  be¬ 
yond  ?” 

“Only  a  little  while,”  he  said.  “I 
know  all,  and  I’m  not  afraid,  although 
sometimes,  when  I  lay  sleepless  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  baby  crying,  I  wish  I  were 
that  child,  or  that  gay  young  fel¬ 
low  I  saw  kissing  his  girl  in  the  park, 
and,  sometimes,  I  even  think  I  could 
endure  life-imprisonment  if  I  could 
only  live.  But  it  can  not  be,  and  I  must 
not  murmur;  for  ever  I  love  game¬ 
ness,  above  all  things,  whether  in  man 
or  horse  or  dog,  and  when  my  little 
balance  at  life’s  bank  is  gone  and  the 
collector  approaches,  I  must  meet  him 
with  a  smile.” 

So  we  drank  some  more,  and  as  we 
shook  hands  for  the  twentieth  time, 
I  felt  so  Sorry  for  him  I  wept. 

Finding  that  he  roomed  at  my  hotel, 
I  endeavored  to  lug  him  home,  but 
we  must  have  zig-zagged  pretty  er¬ 
ratically,  for  we  found  ourselves,  fin¬ 
ally,  at  the  back  door,  where  a  chef 
kindly  steered  us  to  the  higher  re¬ 
gions.  I  saw  his  man  get  him  to  bed, 
and,  of  course,  we  had  to  have  a  last 
drink. 

Like  the  straw  on  the  camel’s  back, 
that  drink  broke  down  the  last  barrier 
between  us.  It  loosened  his  tongue 
like  a  broken  flood-gate,  and  he  told 
me  the  most  amazingly  absurd,  yet 
blood-stirring  tale  of  persecution,  of 
a  vague,  subtle  life-destroying  crea¬ 
ture  who  had  wrecked  his  life  and 
health,  and  left  him  as  he  was.  He 
waxed  eloquent  on  the  fitting  ven¬ 


geance  he  had  planned,  which  was 
the  lodestone  that  had  brought  him  to 
this  enervating  climate,  and  he  said 
he  dared  not  risk  going  home  for  fear 
he  would  not  survive  the  journey,  his 
revenge  unfulfilled.  He  told  how  he 
had  so  cunningly  schemed  that  this 
direful  monster  was  coming  to  him, 
and  how  he  would  need  a  faithful 
friend;  and  I  swore  to  stand  by  him 
and  help,  anyhow. 

I  was  in  no  condition  to  remember 
the  ravings  of  a  disordered  brain,  so, 
finally,  I  dragged  myself  off,  to  fall 
into  bed,  clothes  and  all,  as,  by  that 
time,  to  undress  myself  was  an  im¬ 
possible  feat,  and  I  had  no  man. 

We  became  great  friends.  He 
was  witty,  fond  of  books,  and  a  veri¬ 
table  encyclopedia  on  sport.  Although 
we  talked  of  many  things,  he  never  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  nightmarish  story 
again.  We  never  got  quite  so  drunk 
again ;  perhaps  that  may  account  for  it. 

He  was  visibly  failing  in  that  burn¬ 
ing  clime.  I  never  could  quite  under¬ 
stand  why  he  was  there.  He  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  money  and  spent 
freely;  but  he  had  one  peculiarity  I 
heartily  disliked,  and  that  was  the  in¬ 
discriminate  use  of  perfume.  His 
rooms  and  person  reeked  of  attar  of 
roses.  I  spoke  to  him  jokingly  about 
it  once,  and  he  replied  shortly,  his 
voice  as  sharp  as  a  chisel,  that  he  dis¬ 
liked  it  as  much  as  I  did,  but  his  tone 
forbade  further  questioning. 

He  brightened  visibly  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  news  that  his  uncle,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  urgent  message,  was 
coming  to  see  him,  and,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  awaited  his  arrival, 
I  guessed  the  bond  between  them  to 
be  a  very  strong  one.  It  was,  but  not 
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in  the  manner  I  thought.  His  unde 
was  his  sole  heir,  he  told  me  once, 
and  that  he  had  no  control  over  the 
disposition  of  the  estate  left  in  trust 
to  him;  but  as  the  days  passed  and 
steamer  after  steamer  came  in,  he 
grew  more  impatient.  He  would  pace 
his  rooms  or  the  veranda  like  a  wild 
animal,  until  weakness  compelled  him 
to  sit  down,  or  he  brought  on  a  chok¬ 
ing  fit  of  coughing.  But,  one  day,  a 
wireless  message  came,  and,  as  I  was 
going  to  his  rooms,  I  took  it  from  the 
boy.  It  was  from  his  uncle,  and  the 
boat  was  due  that  afternoon. 

I  rapped  on  the  door,  which  was 
slightly  ajar.  There  was  no  answer, 
so  I  walked  in.  He  was  standing 
near  the  window,  his  back  turned. 
The  air  was  permeated  with  the  most 
powerful  odor  of  roses  I  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  He  was  working  eagerly  over 
a  large  glass  case,  and  he  held  a  small 
glass  vial,  from  which  he  was  drop¬ 
ping  some  liquid  carefully.  So  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  task  was  he  that  I  was 
at  his  elbow  before  he  sensed  my  pres¬ 
ence.  With  wonderful  rapidity  for 
an  invalid,  he  turned  and  struck  at  me, 
missed — his  momentum  carrying  him 
to  the  floor. 

“George!”  I  cried. 

Never  had  I  seen  such  a  rage  dis¬ 
torted  face  as  he  turned  toward  me. 
His  eyes  literally  blazed,  a  hectic  flush 
suffused  his  face.  As  he  recognized 
me,  his  features  relaxed,  the  intensity 
of  the  eyes  dulled,  and  he  smiled  wan¬ 
ly.  I  got  him  into  a  chair  and  mixed 
him  a  stiff  drink. 

“My  God,”  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
“how  you  startled  me  I  Why  didn’t 
you  speak?” 

“I  made  noise  enough  coming  in,” 


I  answered  and  gave  him  the  wireless. 

It  acted  on  him  like  the  elixir  of 
life.  He  was  like  a  new  man  and  I 
wondered  at  the  affection  he  must 
have  for  his  uncle.  Then  I  glanced 
toward  the  glass  box,  and  what  I  saw 
brought  me  to  my  feet,  exclaiming. 
Inside  its  thick  walls  was  a  monstrous 
malignant  spider,  larger  than  a  tar¬ 
antula,  more  like  an  octopus.  It  was 
venomously  attacking  meat,  and  from 
the  vial  beside  the  case,  lying  where 
he  had  dropped  it  so  suddenly,  I 
judged  he  had  been  pouring  rose  per¬ 
fume  on  the  food.  It  was  certainly 
a  hideous-looking  animal.  Its  cage 
was  heavily  wired  on  top,  and  when 
George,  noticing  my  astonishment,  but 
vouchsafing  no  explanation,  carried  it 
to  a  closet,  I  noticed  he  wore  heavy 
gauntlets.  He  begged  me  to  forget 
his  sudden  outbreak  and  made  me 
promise  not  to  mention  about  his 
strange  pet  to  anyone. 

“It’s  a  kind  of  hobby,”  he  said, 
“and  if  they  knew  I  had  it  here,  they 
might  make  me  destroy  it,  although  it 
is  not  dangerous.” 

I  very  much  doubted  his  last  state¬ 
ment,  but  was  glad  to  go.  The  awful 
perfume  was  nauseating. 

“There  is  something  very  wrong 
somewhere;  of  that,  I  am  *sure,”  I 
thought. 

The  uncle  arrived.  I  was  not  at 
the  boat,  but  their  meeting  must  have 
been  pathetic.  In  spite  of  his  weak 
condition,  George  insisted  on  going. 
His  man  went  with  him.  George  was 
a  veritable  bundle  of  nerves,  just  liv¬ 
ing  by  force  of  will.  I  met  them  at 
dinner  that  evening.  Warner  was 
a  big,  ordinary-looking  man,  nothing 
striking  except  his  lips.  They  were 
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fearfully  thin;  when  shut,  his  mouth 
looked  like  a  knife-edge.  George  ate 
little;  he  seemed  content)  to  hear  his 
uncle  talk  and  feast  his  eyes  on  him. 
I  could  not  make  out  Warner’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  nephew.  He  did  not 
drink ;  he  seemed  wary,  always  watch¬ 
ing.  Now  and  then,  he  looked  at 
George  in  a  peculiar  manner.  I  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  searching  for  the  mo¬ 
tive  that  brought  him  to  such  an  in¬ 
fernal  place  in  the  height  of  summer 
and  the  importunate  cablegram  that 
had  dragged  him  from  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  North.  Still,  he  was 
very  affable  and  jolly  and  solicitous 
about  his  nephew. 

It  was  the  first  night  in  weeks  that 
George  went  to  bed  really  sober.  We 
sat  with  him  a  while,  and  he  seemed 
actually  happy. 

Warner’s  rooms  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hotel,  facing  the  water. 
After  we  bade  George  good-night,  I 
walked  part  way  with  him,  and  he 
indulged  in  some  fancy  expletives 
about  the  heat  and  food,  and  his  tire¬ 
some  journey,  and  the  whims  of  in¬ 
valids  in  general,  and  of  that  awful 
perfume. 

“By  Heavens,  how  it  sickens  me!” 
he  said. 

I  didn’t  blame  him.  A  little  would 
be  tolerable,  but  it  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  the  way  George  used  it.  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  know  his  real 
feelings  toward  the  boy.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  would  be 
a  very  rich  man  when  his  nephew 
died,  judging  from  what  George  had 
told  me.  Well,  I  was  leaving  that  de¬ 
testable  place  the  next  week,  yet  I 
hated  to  think  of  leaving  that  poor 
boy  so  gamely  smiling  in  the  dread 


reaper’s  fate.  Still  his  uncle  was 
there  and  I  felt  he  would  be  content. 

The  next  day,  they  were  together  all 
day.  I  did  not  see  much  of  them  un¬ 
til  night.  Then  a  curious  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  They  were  standing  in  the 
lobby,  and,  whatever  he  said,  George 
laughed  loudly.  Warner  seemed  afraid 
to  touch  George  or  get  close  to  him. 
Then,  he  took  him  by  the  arm;  they 
were  evidently  going  to  bed.  At 
least,  George  was ;  it  was  after  eleven. 

At  times,  when  he  laughed,  it  caused 
coughing,  and  he  had  a  violent  cough¬ 
ing  spell.  I  hastened  forward  and 
we  helped  him  to  a  chair;  Warner 
bent  over  him  anxiously.  George 
took  a  medicine-vial  from  his  pocket 
and  emptied  it  into  his  mouth.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  he  done  so  when  a  paroxysm 
of  coughing  attacked  him,  and  right 
into  his  uncle’s  face,  he  blew  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  vial.  It  must  have  been 
that  heavy  rose  oil,  from  the  smell. 

Warner  sprang  back,  his  face  livid, 
murderously  deformed.  For  an  in¬ 
stant,  I  thought  he  would  bury  his 
massive  fist  in  his  nephew’s  body,  but 
he  recovered  himself,  and  by  the  time 
George  was  through  coughing,  he  was 
the  same  quiet,  solicitous  friend.  But 
in  that  instant  I  had  seen  the  real 
man  and  it  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
thing  to  see. 

George  was  heartbroken  about  it, 
but  Warner,  vigorously  mopping  his 
face,  assured  him  it  was  nothing.  I 
offered  to  take  George  to  his  rooms, 
so  his  uncle  could  change  his  clothes 
and  bathe.  He  certainly  was  odorif¬ 
erous,  and  from  what  I  know  of  per¬ 
fumes,  he  was  liable  to  be  so  for  some 
days  to  come. 

I  got  the  poor  boy  to  bed.  He  was 
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very  weak.  I  didn’t  think  he  would 
ever  leave  it  again  and,  somehow, 
my  mind  was  full  of  that  chaotic 
story  he  had  told  me  at  our  first  meet¬ 
ing.  Could  his  uncle  have  been  the 
friend  in  it?  He  looked  capable  of 
anything  in  that  revealing  second 
when  the  cloak  of  friendship  fell 
If  so,  he  didn’t  need  to  worry  about 
poor  George’s  harming  him. 

I  met  Jamison,  the  valet,  carrying 
a  tray  as  I  left  the  dining  room  the 
next  day.  George,  he  said,  was  very 
bad.  The  doctor  was  then  with  him. 
It  seemed  that,  some  time  during  the 
night,  he  got  up,  either  delirious  or 
asleep,  and  wandered  about  the  hotel 
corridors  until  he  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion.  The  night 
clerk  had  found  him  lying  in  a  huddled 
heap  and  had  him  carried  to  his 
apartments. 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  get  home,  sir,”  Jami¬ 
son  complained.  “What  with  heat  and 
perfume,  and  that  awful  pet  spider, 
I’m  nearly  crazy;  but  he  loves  the 
thing,  sir.  That’s  what  he  came  down 
to  this  ungodly  hole  for.  Bought  it 
from  a  native  way  up  the  country 
before  we  came  here,  and  he  saw  doz¬ 
ens  of  them  before  he  took  this  one. 
He  perfumes  everything  it  eats.  No 
matter  where  he  hides  the  food,  as 
long  as  he  puts  rose  on  it,  the  crea¬ 
ture  finds  it.  He  has  it  running  up 
the  doors  and  eating  on  the  transom- 
sill,  from  one  room  into  another,  on 
the  closet-shelves,  and  lately,  sir,  he’s 
been  feeding  it  on  the  bed.  He  says 
it  is  not  poisonous,  but  he  always 
handles  it  with  gloves.  I  don’t  see 
how  he  stands  that  vile  cologne,  sir. 
It  costs  him  a  heap  of  money,  too. 
I’m  most  sick  of  it  all,  and  that  spider 


will  bite  me  yet.  I’ll  call  you,  sir,  if 
he  gets  worse,”  and  he  hurried  away. 

I  certainly  agreed  with  poor  Jami¬ 
son  on  his  views  on  perfume  and 
spiders.  A  few  minutes  later,  he 
called  me.  George  was  seated,  dressed 
in  his  usual  white,  but  there  was  a 
big  change.  Death  was  in  his  eyes. 
He  coughed  incessantly.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  his  uncle.  I  offered  to  send 
a  boy  or  go  myself,  but  he  would  not 
hear  of  it.  He  was  in  a  highly  ner¬ 
vous  condition  and  our  refusal  only 
accentuated  it  So,  Jamison  and  I  on 
each  side,  we  started. 

I  wondered  if  Warner  still  smelled 
of  perfume,  and  what  he  would  say  to 
our  humoring  the  sick  boy’s  every 
notion.  As  it  was  almost  nine  o’clock, 
he  would  be  up  and  dressed.  We 
knocked  and  called  repeatedly,  but 
there  was  no  answer ;  so  I  sent  Jami¬ 
son  to  the  dining-room,  lobby,  and  of¬ 
fice,  but  without  result.  No  one  had 
seen  him  that  morning. 

Finally,  the  manager  came,  and  his 
pass-key  opened  the  door.  Warner 
lay  on  the  floor,  a  little  way  from  the 
bed,  and  there  we  stood  transfixed 
— the  manager,  poor  George,  the  va¬ 
let,  and  I — and  gazed  down  on  that 
distorted  face,  swollen  almost  beyond 
recognition.  It  looked  like  apoplexy, 
combined  with  acute  erysipelas.  Some 
of  the  bed-clothes  were  trailed  around 
him ;  his  hand  convulsively  grasped 
a  pillow.  He  must  have  died  in  awful 
agony,  trying,  perhaps,  to  reach  the 
door.  The  thin  lips  were  drawn  back 
in  a  snarl,  gruesome  to  behold. 

As  we  stood  there,  suddenly  George 
collapsed,  sinking  to  his  knees,  but 
his  eyes  never  left  the  horrible  face. 
Lord,  what  a  sight  for  a  dying  man 
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to  see !  We  stretched  him  out  gently, 
almost  beside  his  uncle,  and  Jamison 
hurried  for  the  doctor. 

The  doorway  was  crowded  with 
terrified  guests  and  servants.  George 
gasped  faintly.  His  fingers  plucked 
nervously  at  his  coat ;  his  eyes  seemed 
filled  with  a  triumphant  look  of  vic¬ 
tory.  He  whispered  something  so 
low  I  did  not  catch  it,  and  the  light 
broke  in  his  eyes.  There  they  lay, 
uncle  and  nephew,  side  by  side;  one 
stricken  in  the  prime  of  health,  the 
other  a  wasted  shell. 

Involuntarily,  my  eyes  turned  back 
to  the  strong  man,  who  had  died  so 


hard.  The  little  veins  in  his  cheek 
were  swollen  and  distended ;  they 
looked  like  a  spider’s  web.  As  that 
thought  struck  me,  I  knew  in  a  flash 
what  George  had  whispered  and  I 
sickened  to  the  very  soul. 

Trembling  like  a  palsied  man,  I 
staggered  to  my'  feet,  one  burning 
thought  consuming  me.  Forcing  my 
way  through  the  crowded  doorway, 
I  hurried  to  George’s  room,  which 
we  had  left  only  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore,  yet  it  seemed  like  hours.  I 
rushed  to  the  closet,  tore  open  the 
door,  and  looked.  The  tarantula’s 
cage  was  empty. 


Twenty-five  Dollars  To  Go 

BY  LEO  NOBLE  BURNETT 

A  gambler,  up  against  it,  decides  on  suicide.  But  the  disregard  for  money 
that  lead  him  to  the  act,  in  the  crisis,  saved  him. 


N  addition  to  being 
broke,  Williams 
was  intoxicated, — 
not  an  unfamiliar 
condition.  For 
ten  years  he  had 
been  gambling  the 
family  honor  and  the  family  fortune. 
He  was  entirely  rid  of  the  honor  and 
that  he  was  broke  would  imply  that  he 
had  squandered  the  fortune.  In  a 
strict  sense,  however,  he  could  hardly 
be  called  broke.  There  was  still  $100, 
a  sacred  little  sum  for  the  emergency 
of  a  funeral.  In  the  ups  and  downs  of 
a  gambling  career,  he  had  been  dis¬ 
crete  enough  to  snatch  aside  enough 
for  his  last  rites,  and  it  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  the  money  was 
available  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  emergency. 

He  arose  from  the  table  stiffly — 
limb  by  limb.  A  shaky  pause  to  gain 
his  balance,  a  stagger,  a  shamble,  and 
he  was  out  of  the  rear  door  into  the 
alley.  The  men  were  too  busy  nod¬ 
ding  over  their  cards  to  notice,  ex¬ 
cept  one — a  puffy,  red  fellow,  who 
came  tottering  doorward.  “I  say, 
Jim,  don’t  go  just  yet,”  he  said  limply, 
but  Williams  was  leering  down  the 
alley.  Then  the  door  came  shut,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  warm  odor  of  smoky  beer 
fumes.  In  flaccid  relaxation,  he 
leaned  against  the  side  of  the  build- 
int 


The  light  from  a  timid  Fifteenth 
Street  lamp  penetrated  into  the  alley 
and  partly  showed  his  face — pale, 
thin,  nervous  and  sensitive.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  man  of  refined  vulgar¬ 
ity,  well  dressed  and  probably  thirty. 
An  excellent  profile,  in  fact,  a  little 
black  mustache  would  have  made  him 
handsome.  He  took  something  from 
his  overcoat  pocket — a  small  revol¬ 
ver.  He  regarded  it  with  his  head 
tilted  to  one  side,  gave  a  hopeless  lit¬ 
tle  laugh,  and  put  it  back  into  his 
pocket. 

,  “Better  wait  till  I  get  to  the  house,” 
he  said. 

If  the  nearby  clock  had  not  struck 
four  or  some  other  hour,  he  would 
have  fallen  asleep  to  awake  in  a  po¬ 
lice  station,  but  it  was  conveniently 
four  o’-iock  before  the  alcoholic  doze 
had  entirely  conquered  him,  and  he 
took  a  sudden  brace.  He  turned  up 
his  coat  collar,  set  his  derby  aright 
and  put  on  his  gloves,  rocking  un¬ 
steadily. 

When  intoxicated,  Williams  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  be  a  gentleman.  In 
fact,  he  carried  his  gentlemanliness 
to  the  extent  of  profuse  politeness. 
He  passed  out  of  the  alley  and  up  the 
street.  Upon  meeting  occasional  four 
o’clock  wanderers,  he  removed  his 
hat  and  bowed  deeply,  nearly  up¬ 
setting  himself.  Frequently  he 
laughed  and  seemed  not  at  all  like 
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a  man  who  contemplated  suicide. 
Williams  had  determined,  however, 
that  when  the  city  awoke  its  popu¬ 
lation  should  be  decreased  by  one. 
Why  not  make  a  final  settlement  with 
himself  when  he  could  pay  his  fu¬ 
neral  expenses  ?  The  money  was  the 
excuse  and  the  revolver  was  a  sort 
of  incentive.  Without  either,  suicide 
for  Williams  would  have  been  quite 
impossible. 

He  continued  several  blocks,  up¬ 
holding  his  body  and  his  drunken  dig¬ 
nity.  A  weazened  little  new  lad, 
strangely  alone  on  the  street,  pushed 
a  paper  before  his  face.  Williams 
laughed,  and  taking  a  childish  delight 
in  confiding  his  condition  to  someone, 
even  to  a  newsboy,  he  pulled  out  his 
wallet  and  opened  it.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise,  a  lonesome  dime  fell  out  and 
rolled  toward  the  gutter.  He  pointed 
to  it ;  the  boy  gave  over  the  extra  and 
scrambled  after  the  money.  Williams 
forgot  the  money  and  the  boy, 
clutched  the  paper  and  continued,  his 
footsteps  echoing  loudly  in  the  big 
empty  street. 

Turning  a  comer,  he  emerged  from 
the  fashionable  thoroughfare  into  one 
of  those  poor  little  districts  which 
often  exist  like  little  rotten  spots,  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  city.  It  was  the 
street  by  the  river,  crowded  for  the 
most  part  by  wholesale  houses  and 
nondescript  places  of  business.  Dis¬ 
mal  window  displays  thrust  up  before 
him  the  waxen  figures  of  women,  un¬ 
canny  spirits  in  dresses  and  hats  of 
reduced  prices.  On  the  comer  he 
recognized  the  tombstone  shop  which 
he  had  passed  so  frequently  on  his 
way  to  and  from  his  room.  Its  grim 
significance  stirred  him,  and  he  re¬ 


called,  with  a  giddy  little  laugh,  the 
girl  whom  he  had  seen  in  there  among 
the  tombstones.  The  incongruity  of 
the  thing  tickled  him. 

Two  blocks  more,  and  he  halted 
before  a  pathetic  stone  building  of 
dilapidated  grandeur.  He  passed  up 
two  flights  of  stairs,  stumbled  along 
an  extremely  narrow  hall  and  pushed 
open  a  door.  Switching  on  a  light, 
he  tossed  his  paper  on  the  table. 
Then  he  balanced  for  a  moment  and 
half  tried  to  remove  his  overcoat. 
The  effort  was  too  much  and  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  his  hat  dropping  to  the 
floor.  His  eyes  closed  and  his  head 
bent  forward. 

It  was  a  littered  little  chamber, 
with  papers  strewn  about  and  dirty 
clothes  heaped  on  a  trunk  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  The  iron  bed  appeared  not  to 
have  been  made  for  several  days,  the 
spreads  hanging  off  on  the  floor.  The 
bureau  was  covered  with  collars  and 
toilet  articles,  and  cigarette  stubs  had 
burned  small  black  holes  in  the  white 
spread. 

He  sat  for  more  than  an  hour, 
sometimes  raising  his  head,  and  then 
letting  it  drop  back.  Dim  morning 
light  began  to  pry  through  the  single 
window  and  out  on  the  street  were  oc¬ 
casional  sounds,  indicating  that  alarms 
were  going  off  and  that  the  city 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  get¬ 
ting  up.  In  fact,  the  tendency  became 
of  local  significance  when  a  clock  ex¬ 
ploded  in  a  room  directly  overhead. 

Then  Williams  opened  his  eyes,  held 
his  hand  to  his  head  and  stood  up. 
He  stared  for  a  moment  in  bewilder¬ 
ment,  but  his  features  gradually 
cleared.  Pulling  off  his  gloves,  he 
proceeded  to  the  bureau  where  he 
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finally  located  a  roll  of  bills  in  the  top 
drawer.  He  passed  unsteadily  to  the 
table  where  he  made  his  last  testa¬ 
ment  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  “For  my 
Funeral,”  he  wrote,  and  placed  the 
slip  on  the  roll  of  bills.  He  produced 
the  revolver  and  looked  at  it  with  a 
real  affection.  It  was  a  finely-made 
instrument — the  last  remnant  of  fam¬ 
ily  possessions. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stared  va¬ 
cantly,  his  black  eyes  grayish.  He 
saw  the  newspaper  and  thought  for 
the  briefest  second  how  the  reporters 
might  invade'  the  place  later  in  the 
day.  Then  he  laughed,  a  self-despis¬ 
ing  little  expression,  and  deliberately 
raised  the  revolver,  pressing  it 
against  his  head.  His  thin  face 
twitched,  and  his  whole  body  was  vi¬ 
brant  with  nervousness  and  suspense. 
He  counted :  ‘‘One — two — ” 

But  Williams  never  reached  the 
third  count. 

It  was  merely  an  advertisement  in 
the  paper  spread  out  before  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  caught  the  bold  letters  in  the  first 
line,  he  dropped  the  revolver  and 
leaned  intently  over  the  paper. 

“By  God,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  go!” 

He  laughed  immoderately,  and  read 
the  advertisement  again : 

$75  —  F  U  N  E  R  A  L  S  -  $75 

Complete  in  Every  Detail,  Including  Grave 
in  Any  Cemetery,  $75  up.  Why  pay  More  ? 

IN  THE  HOUR  OF  DISTRESS  WE 
TREAT  YOU  WITH  REFINEMENT 
AND  COURTESY 

Williams  didn’t  finish  reading  it, 
but  scrambled  to  his  feet,  dropping 
the  bills  and  the  revolver  into  his 
overcoat  pocket.  He  picked  up  his 
hat  from  the  floor,  where  it  had  fal¬ 


len  during  his  doze  and  hurried  front 
the  room. 

“Twenty-five  dollars  to  go!”  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  milkman  in  the  lower 
corridor. 

The  city  was  now  rubbing  its  eyes. 
Delivery  wagons,  auto  trucks  and 
workmen  with  pails  were  beginning 
to  appear  on  the  street.  The  sun  ap¬ 
peared  uncertainly  between  two 
buildings  and  a  clock  somewhere 
pounded  six  times.  Williams  was 
much  steadier  than  he  had  been  two 
hours  before.  He  was  a  little  un¬ 
stable,  to  be  sure,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  he  tacked  his 
way  back  to  the  saloon.  He  found 
a  negro  busy  with  a  mop  and  chairs 
piled  on  the  tables.  The  odor  dis¬ 
pleased  him  and  he  hurried  back  into 
the  street. 

He  soon  found  himself  before  a 
furniture  display  window,  looking  at 
iron  beds.  One  with  shiny  brass 
knobs  struck  him  as  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  bedcraft,  but  the  price  tag 
said  $30,  and  he  passed  on. 

Later  he  gazed  into  a  window,  the 
central  object  of  which  was  a  big 
green  lamp  with  elaborate  moss  rose 
trimmings.  A  wretched  woman  was 
also  looking  at  the  display. 

“How  much  do  you  suppose  it 
costs?”  he  asked. 

She  smiled  doubtfully. 

“Damned  pretty  thing,  that  lamp,” 
he  murmured ;  “damned  pretty  thing.” 

Forgetting  the  woman,  he  went  into 
the  store,  where  a  sleek  little  lad  was 
sweeping  out. 

“Twenty-seven,”  announced  the 
boy. 

“Couldn’t  make  it  twenty-five,  could 
you?”  bargained  Williams. 
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The  boy  was  very  sure  that  such  a 
reduction  was  possible,  but  *  bosses 
don’t  arrive  until  eight.  Williams 
wasn’t  quite  sure  that  he  wanted  a 
lamp,  anyway,  and  he  passed  along. 

He  lingered  about  shop  windows 
and  gazed  into  them  with  a  pathetic 
hopelessness.  He  became  discouraged 
and  greatly  sobered.  Wandering  aim¬ 
lessly,  his  steps  had  led  him  back  to 
the  riverside  street  where  his  own 
rooming  house  was  situated.  Nor 
here  were  there  any  attractions  for 
men  about  to  die.  It  struck  eight 
and  Williams  wondered  if  he  had 
better  go  back  and  see  about  the  lamp, 
when  he  found  himself  before  the 
tombstone  store  on  the  comer.  The 
darkness  of  early  morning  had  given 
the  shop  a  grim  meaning,  but  now  it 
stood  out  instantly  as  a  solution.  Be¬ 
sides,  here  was  the  girl’s  face  smiling 
at  him  between  two  obelisks,  as  girls 
smile  from  the  box  offices  of  small 
theaters. 

Tombstone  shopping  suddenly  as¬ 
sumed  unlooked-for  attractions,  and 
he  entered  straightway.  The  girl 
had  a  broom  with  which  she  had  been 
digging  around  the  bases  of  the  monu¬ 
ments.  She  smiled  again,  more  tim¬ 
idly  than  between  the  intervening 
obelisks.  She  was  a  delicate  girl,  and 
not  very  striking.  She  had  uncertain 
brown  eyes  and  indefinite  brown  hair. 
She  looked  Williams  over,  but  didn’t 
perceive  that  he  was  at  all  drunk,  and 
never  once  dreamed  that  he  expected 
to  drive  a  bullet  into  his  head  as  soon 
as  he  had  disposed  of  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars.  But  she  could  not  be  criticized 
for  any  lack  of  insight  on  this  score, 
for  Williams  was  not  exactly  drunk, 
and  at  this  particular  time  the  re¬ 


volver  was  most  remote  from  his 
mind. 

The  Tombstone  Girl  only  noticed 
that  he  was  pale,  well  barbered  and  a 
little  dissipated.  But  if  a  man  is  fair 
enough  looking,  well  dressed  and  bar¬ 
bered,  the  average  woman  can  over¬ 
look  dissipation.  Some  of  them  even 
prefer  it.  And  the  Tombstone  Girl 
was  average. 

He  bowed  politely,  and  she  leaned 
her  broom  against  a  tombstone,  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  to  speak. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  in  a  place  of  business,  where 
people  sell  things  and  ring  money  into 
cash  registers.  He  had  come  in  to 
look  at  tombstones  and  said  as  much. 
She  stepped  forward  to  show  him, 
asking  if  he  had  any  particular  pattern 
in  mind. 

“This  looks  like  a  pretty  good  one,” 
he  ventured,  putting  his  hand  on  a 
large  monument  with  ferns  and  cat¬ 
tails  carved  on  one  side,  “how  much  ?” 

"I  think  that  is  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,”  she  answered  apologetically. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  were 
piles  of  small  marble  slabs.  He  fan¬ 
cied  that  the  little  ones  were  more 
his  style  and  stepped  over  to  them, 
followed  by  the  girl. 

“How  much  are  these?”  he  asked 
timidly,  touching  one  with  his  foot. 

“They  range  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  dollars,”  she  replied.  “I  think 
this  one  is  especially  dear,”  and  she 
bent  over  to  lift  it  to  an  upright 
position.  In  spite  of  its  small  size 
it  was  rather  heavy  and  he  zealously 
assisted  her.  Then  they  stood  looking 
at  each  other.  She  was  flushed  by  the 
exertion,  and  slapped  her  hands  to¬ 
gether  to  brush  off  the  dust. 
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“Don’t  you  think  it  is  dear?”  she 
asked  finally. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said;  “pretty  thing, 

that  stone,  da -  awfully  pretty 

thing."  , 

Then  he  Actually  did  look  at  the 
stone.  It  was  a  plain  white  slab — as 
conventional  a  tombstone  as  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  imagined.  Its  dusty  white 
monotony  was  relieved  only  by  a  pair 
of  clasped  hands  near  the  top. 

“Isn’t  that  er — a  little  out  of  date  ?’’ 
he  suggested. 

“No,  indeed,”  she  assured  him;  “a 
stone  like  that  can  never  become  old- 
fashioned,  and  if  you  don’t  care  for 
the  hands,  we  have  several  other  pat¬ 
terns.  There  is  a  lamb  design  which 
is  always  good  on  a  tombstone.” 

Williams  had  aristocratic  notions 
about  graveyards,  and  somehow  nei¬ 
ther  clasped  hands  nor  symbolic  lambs 
made  any  appeal  to  his  taste.  He  said 
that  a  larger  stone  might  be  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  she  led  the  way  to  a 
small  monument.  It  had  a  substan¬ 
tial  base,  and  the  top  portion  was  very 
decently  polished,  with  leafy  pillars 
at  the  corners.  This  impressed  him. 
and  he  inquired  the  price. 

“That,”  she  stated,  “is  one  hundred 
dollars.  You  see,  the  polished  ones 
come  higher.” 

“Oh,  it’s  most  reasonable,”  he  as¬ 
sured  her,  “extraordinarily  reasonable. 
The  polished  ones  come  higher  of 
course.” 

“It’s  a  splendid  stone,”  she  said. 
“I’ve  always  wanted  it  for  mother’s 
grave.” 

Williams  always  did  things  by  ex¬ 
tremes — impassioned,  impulsive 
things.  He  suddenly  found  himself 
sorry  for  the  girl,  and  his  pity  was  as 


sincere  and  wholesome  as  a  high- 
pitched  nature  would  allow. 

“Couldn’t  some  of  the  other  rela¬ 
tives  chip  in?”  he  ventured,  holding 
his  chin  thoughtfully. 

“There  aren’t  any  other  relatives,” 
she  explained,  catching  his  sincerity 
and  becoming  confidential.  “Of 
course,  there  is  Uncle,"  she  added. 
“He  runs  this  store.  He  will  be  here 
soon,  and  if  you  wish  to  wait  for 
him,  he  may  make  some  reduction  on 
this  stone.  You  see,  we’re  not  having 
such  a  terrible  rush  in  tombstones  at 
this  season.” 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  lean¬ 
ing  against  opposite  comers  of  the 
monument. 

There  was  an  awkward  ftause,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Williams’s  mind  subor¬ 
dinated  the  orgies  of  past  years  and 
became  centered  in  this  dingy  universe 
of  a  tombstone  shop.  But  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  hazy  and  the  unraveling  was 
interrupted  by  the  girl,  who  asked  if 
he  would  like  to  look  at  some  more 
stones. 

“No,”  he  answered,  “I  guess  not.” 

He  studied  her  with  a  sane  criti¬ 
cism.  “I  say,  girl,”  he  said,  leaning 
toward  her,  “is  that  straight  about  the 
old  lady’s — about  your  mother’s 
grave  ?” 

He  saw  that  he  had  been  undiplo¬ 
matic.  “I’m  sorry,”  he  said  in  apolo¬ 
gy,  “but  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I’ll 
take  this  stone,  this  one  here,  the  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  one.” 

The  girl’s  face  brightened  with  real 
candor.  "I  thimc  that  is — well,  it  is 
dear  of  you,”  she  exclaimed;  “it  will 
help  me  to  keep  my  job,  for  I  have 
been  here  a  whole  week  and  I  have 
sold  just  one  tiny  slab.”  In  a  busi- 
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ness-like  fashion,  she  went  to  the  table 
and  took  up  a  memorandum.  He 
went  over  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  opposite  her,  somehow  happy 
that  it  was  dear  of  him. 

“I  suppose  you  want  it  engraved,” 
she  said. 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,”  replied  Williams 
thoroughly  startled  from  his  reflec¬ 
tions.  “But,  say,  there  isn’t  any  hur¬ 
ry  about  this  thing.  Just  let  the  en¬ 
graving  go  for  a  while.” 

“Perhaps  you  will  leave  your  name 
anyway,”  she  suggested. 

The  gambler  of  family  fortunes  and 
honors  is  also  a  gambler  of  names. 
To  all  of  his  late  associates,  Williams 
had  been  plain  “Jim,”  and  it  was  with 
a  tingling  of  pride  that  he  stood  erect 
and  seized  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

“My  name,”  he  announced,  “is 
Williams — James  E.,  Junior.” 

He  was  about  to  inquire  the  mme 
of  the  girl,  when  a  fussy  woman  in  a 
filmy  blafck  veil  entered  the  shop. 
Williams  hastened  to  pay  for  his  pur¬ 
chase,  taking  the  roll  of  bills  from  his 
pocket  and  counting  them  out  to  her. 
He  wanted  to  say  something  more, 
but  the  customer  was  fretting  as  cus¬ 
tomers  do.  Just  then  he  startled  him¬ 
self  with  an  idea. 

“Miss — Miss  Tombstone  Girl,”  he 
faltered,  “will  you  go  to  dinner  with 
me  to-night?” 

The  girl  gave  an  affirmative  nod. 


‘‘How’s  six  ?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded  and  rang  the  last  wit 
of  the  Williams  fortune  into  the  var¬ 
nished  drawer  of  the  cash  register. 

He  left  the  store  and  got  a  last 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  smiled  from  be¬ 
hind  the  confidence-inspiring  obelisks. 
He  walked  lightly  and  smiled.  On  the 
corner  he  joined  a  group  of  people 
who  were  waiting  for  a  car.  He  had 
no  place  in  particular  to  go,  but  want¬ 
ed  to  go  somewhere.  As  the  car  ap¬ 
proached,  he  saw  the  people  getting 
out  their  purses  and  realized  that  he 
had  left  his  last  cent  in  the  tombstone 
shop.  He  who  cannot  pay  carfare 
should  not  ask  women  to  go  a-dining. 
Williams  saw  with  a  cold,  startling 
lucidity,  that  his  financial  condition 
must  be  improved  before  evening. 

A  beautiful  face  makes  a  man  re¬ 
sourceful.  If  the  Tombstone  Girl  was 
not  beautiful  she  was  at  least  pretty 
and  prettiness  had  the  same  effect  on 
Williams. 

Across  the  street  was  a  little  gray 
shop.  It  bore  this  sign: 

ISAAC  M.  STEIN 
Pawnbroker 

He  passed  over  at  once  and  drew 
the  revolver  from  his  pocket.  He 
laughed  slightly  as  he  entered — a  sane, 
sober,  promising  laugh — holding  ten¬ 
derly  in  his  palm  this  last  lucky  rem¬ 
nant  of  family  memories. 


The  Souvenir  Gun 

BY  LEONARD  DEWITT  SHERMAN 

You  may  have  read  some  hold-up  stories,  you  no  doubt  have,  but  for  action, 
you  will  wager  this  double-cross, double-action  story  of  a  train  hold-up  is  the 
last  word. 


(JCK  and  I  sat  by 
our  tent  in  Split- 
rock  Canyon  smok¬ 
ing  our  after-din- 
ner-cigarettes. 
Pontuello  Creek, 
fresh  and  cold 
from  the  Pecos  Mountains,  swirled 
and  tinkled  directly  in  front  of  the 
camp.  We  had  fished  the  stream  in¬ 
dustriously  all  morning,  and  eaten  our 
fill  of  mountain  trout,  fried  as  only 
Mrs.  Buck  knew  how,  and  now  laz¬ 
ily  awaited  an  inspiration  to  do  the 
next  necessary  thing  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  holiday. 

“Little  Buck,”  a  pocket-size  edition 
of  his  daddy,  played  happily  about  the 
clearing  with  the  care-free  abandon  of 
all  youngsters.  From  the  other  tent, 
a  little  way  up  the  stream,  the  mellow, 
full-throated  voice  of  Mrs.  McGraw, 
lilting  a  perfect  happiness  over  her 
simple  camp  duties,  floated  sweetly 
down  the  canyon. 

Buck,  smilingly  watching  his  small 
son  busily  building  a  corral  of  sticks 
for  a  hop-toad  he  had  captured,  sud¬ 
denly  lifted  his  voice. 

“Sallie,”  he  called,  “oh,  you  Sallie- 
girl  1” 

The  singing  stopped  and  a  pretty 
red  head  popped  forth  from  the  tent 
door  in  answer. 

“What  is  it,  hon’?”  she  asked  smil¬ 
ingly. 


“Git  yo’  liT  ol’  gun,”  replied  Buck 
significantly. 

The  red  head  vanished,  to  almost 
instantly  appear  again,  followed  by 
the  energetic  figure  o£  Mrs.  Buck. 
She  was  fortified  with  a  Colt’s  .45. 

“What  is  it?”  she  cried  anxiously. 
“Where?” 

“Beyond  that  big  rock,”  replied 
Buck  calmly,  “where  Sonny  has  got 
that  toad  corralled.” 

Mrs.  Buck  paled  in  sudden  fright, 
but  the  gun  leaped  and  exploded ;  then 
she  sank  weakly  to  her  knees  as  if 
they  no  longer  had  strength  to  support 
her.  Buck  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
went  over  and  helped  her  into  the 
tent. 

“That’s  pretty  good  fo’  Massachoo- 
setts!”  he  joked,  trying  to  calm  her 
fears.  “He’s  all  right,  girlie;  don’t 
yo’  worry  none.” 

Little  Buck,  startled  for  a  moment 
by  the  shot,  gazed  big-eyed  at  the 
writhing  form  which  threshed  about 
the  undergrowth,  and  then,  with  a 
sudden,  unnamed  fear,  seized  his  toad 
and  ran  to  his  mother. 

In  a  few  minutes  Buck  appeared, 
carrying  the  gun  and  an  oiled  rag. 

“She’s  a  little  excited  now,"  he  ex¬ 
plained  with  a  grin,  “but  she‘11  git 
over  it." 

“You’re  a  lucky  dog,  Buck,  to  have 
a  wife  like  that!”  I  exclaimed  in  ad¬ 
miration.  “The  sheer  nerve  of  it  1” 
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“Ain’t  Ah,”  he  agreed  as  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  old  seat  and  proceeded  to 
clean  the  pistol.  “An’  don’  Ah  know 
it  I”  he  went  on. 

“What  are  those  notches  on  the 
grip?”  I  queried,  “rattlers?”  He 
hesitated. 

“N-o — those  are  men,  Ah  reckon. 
Yo  needn’t  get  excited,”  he  observed, 
at  my  sudden  exclamation.  “This 
yere  is  a  sooveneer  gun.” 

“Tell  me  about  it.” 

He  rolled  a  cigarette  and  grinned 
reminiscently. 

“Yo-all  may  have  heard — mos' 
ever’body  has,  Ah  reckon — of  what  a 
time  Ah  had  gittin’  the  hobbles  on 
rnah  bride?” 

I  laughed  and  nodded.  That  woo¬ 
ing  had  been  the  delight  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  from  Raton  Pass  to  the  Mexican 
line. 

“Chased  het;  way  back  home  to 
Massachoosetts,  an’  then  had  to  rope, 
throw  an’  hog-tie  her,  as  yo’  might 
say.  Not  that  she  wasn’t  willin’,”  he 
chuckled,  but  as  Ol’  Columbia  Bagby 
says : 

“  ‘She  jes’  wants  to  be  chased,  like 
all  them  red-headed  ones.  Go  to  it, 
Buck!’  he  advises.  ‘A  sho’t  rope  an’ 
a  wide  loop  does  it  ever’  time.’ 

“She  liked  me  all  right,”  he  went 
on  in  a  bashful  manner,  “but  she  shied 
some  at  a  few  of  our  ‘Western  ways,’ 
as  she  called  ’em.  The  first  time  she 
visited  the  colonel’s  daughter,  some 
durned  tin-ho’n  stuck  up  the  stage, 
shot  the  guard  an’  copped  the  ex¬ 
press  box.  O’  co’se  she  had  to  be  on 
that  stage  an’  it  scared  her  plumb 
cold.  She  was  gun-shy  from  that 
minute.  After  ah  got  to  know  her, 
she  wouldn’t  let  me  pack  a  gun  when 


Ah  was  anywhere  near  her ;  so,  mostly, 
Ah  use  to  go  gunless,  Ah  reckon.” 

“She  doesn’t  seem  to  fear  a  gun 
much  now,”  I  suggested.  “No,”  he 
replied,  “she’s  a  good  shot  now;  as 
good  as  Ah  am  when  she  takes  time, 
but  Ah  can  still  beat  her  on  the  draw 
an’  at  snap-shootin’.  It’s  all  come 
about  since  she  married  me.  She 
declar’d  she  might  as  well  learn  to  use 
one  if  she  had  to  live  with  one  all 
her  life.  An’  yo’  hear  me!  she  cer¬ 
tainly  knows  her  way  ’round  with  a 
six-gun,  but  it  takes  a  show-down, 
like  that  rattler  over  there,  to  bring 
it  out.  Wait  till  Ah  tell  yo’. " 

“Ah  went  on  to  her  home  to  be 
married,  stoppin’  over  in  New  Yo’k 
on  the  way  to  get  a  couple  rings  at 
that  Tiffany  place.  Man !  she  did  love 
that  li’l’  gold  ban’  with  the  sparkler  to 
hold  it  down,  when  Ah  finally  got  ’em 
on  to  her.  Cornin’  west  from  Chicago, 
we  had  the  last  section  in  the  last  car 
of  the  Limited.  One  ev’nin’,  after 
we’d  fed  up  in  the  chuck-car,  Ah 
takes  Sallie  back  to  the  section  an’ 
tells  her  Ah’m  goin’  to  hunt  a  smoke. 
Ah  goes  through  three  or  fo’  cars  an’ 
finally  heads  into  a  li’l’  corral  in  the 
end  o’  one  they  calls  a  smokin’  apart¬ 
ment,  an’  there  Ah  meets  up  with 
what  looks  to  be  an’  proves  to  be,  a 
bunch  o’  live  ones.  When  Ah  looks 
in  an  old-timer  is  swappin’  lies  with 
a  Jew  drummer  an’  another  bald- 
topped  gazabe.  Ever’  body  looks  up 
when  Ah  bulges  in. 

“  ‘Mind  if  Ah  throw-in  with  yo’ 
fellows?’  Ah  asks.  ‘Ah’m  aching  fo’ 
a  smoke  an’  the  colored  superinten¬ 
dent  says  this  yere  is  the  only  corral 
where  he  allows  it.  Got  room  fo’  one 
mo’  ?’ 
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"You  bet!’  replies  the  old-timer, 
makin’  room  fo'  me  on  the  big  leather 
seat.  The  smoke  is  so  thick  you  can 
chew  it,  an’  Ah  stumbles  over  the 
hoofs  of  another  feller,  who  sits 
hunched  up  in  the  co’ner  where  Ah 
don’t  notice  him. 

“  ‘Excuse  me,  amigo !’  Ah  apolo¬ 
gizes;  ‘couldn’t  see  yo’  fo’  smoke!’ 

“  ‘That’s  all  right,  ol’  hoss !’  he  sings 
out  hearty.  ‘Climb  right  on.  Ah 
sometimes  walk  on  ’em  myself.’ 
Which  shows  a  lovin’  disposition  on 
his  part,  to  say  the  least.  Ah  beds 
down  beside  him,  full  o’  good  feelin’s. 
Ah  knows  he’s  West  the  minute  Ah 
hears  his  voice — an  ex-puncher,  likely. 
He  passes  me  a  cigar. 

“  ‘Yo’  needn’t  shy  at  it,’  he 
chuckles ;  ‘I  ain’t  try  in’  to  even  up  on 
you,  none,  for  steppin’  on  me.’ 

“  ‘No,  Ah  reckon  not,’  Ah  laughs, 
strikin’  a  match. 

“  ‘What’s  your  brand?’  he  inquires. 

“‘OTO  Bar,’  Ah  says. 

“  ‘No !’  he  exclaims.  ‘How’s  old 
Stillwater  Jones  makin’  it?’ 

“  ‘Oh,  he’s  jes’  as  deep  as  ever,’  Ah 
returns,  ‘a  liT  deeper,  in  fact;  he’s 
promoted  hisself  an’  bought  a  ranch. 
Yo’  know  him?’  Ah  asks. 

“  ‘I  reckon !’  he  replies  emphatically. 
‘We  were  bunkies  about  ten  years 
back  with  the  old  Fry  in’  Pan  outfit.’ 

“  ‘In  that  case,  you  must  be  Lon 
Murray,’  Ah  exclaims.  ‘Ah’ve  heard 
tell  o’  yo’.  What’s  yo’  line  now?’ 

“He  hesitates  fo’  a  second,  an’ 
while  Ah’m  waitin’  fo’  his  answer, 
Bald-top  stops  sho’t  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  an’  turns  to  me  askin’  fo’ 
a  match. 

“  ‘I’m  a — buyer,  now,’  Murray 
stammers.  ‘Buyin’  cattle  for  a  com¬ 


mission  house  in  K.  C.  Guess  I’ll 
have  to  drop  off  with  yo’  an’  see  if 
I  can  land  a  shipment  from  the  OTO. 
What  yo'  doin’  ’round  this  neck  o’  the 
woods  ?’ 

“  ‘Ah’m  just  bringin’  mah  new  bride 
home.’  Ah  starts  in  to  tell  him,  but 
jes’  then  the  train  jars  to  a  standstill 
on  a  sidin’  an’  waits  for  the  up  train 
to  pass. 

“‘Where  are  we?’  inquires  the 
drummer. 

“  ‘Just  below  Ratoon  Pass,’  an¬ 
swers  the  old-timer,  ‘an’  we’ll  prob¬ 
ably  have  some  trouble  here.  They’s 
usually  a  bunch  of  tramps  on  this  sid¬ 
in’  waitin’  for  a  chance  to  beat  their 
way  south  for  the  winter.  You’ll 
hear  the  trainmen  chasin’  ’em  in  a 
minute.’ 

“The  up  train  passes  with  a  roar 
an’  a  shower  o’  sparks.  Still  our 
train  don’t  move,  none,  an’  Bald-top 
raises  a  window,  like  he  wants  to  see 
what’s  goin’  on,  sticks  his  head  out 
into  the  darkness  an’  says : 

“  ‘I  wonder  what  we  are  waitin’  for. 
now?’  Then  he  backs  in  an’  sits 
down  agin. 

“  ‘Reckon  the  brakies  are  huntin' 
for  hoboes,’  puts  in  the  old-timer 
Murray  squeezes  mah  arm. 

“  ‘Let’s  go  look — see,’  he  suggests. 

“We  steps  out  into  the  accorjeon 
end  o’  the  car,  where  he  backs  me  into 
a  comer  an’  whispers : 

“  ‘I’m  some  worried,  son ;  I  couldn’t 
tell  you  in  there,  but  I’m  agent  fo’ 
the  Lucky  Jim  mine,  an’  we  got 
50,000  dollars  worth  of  bullion  aboard. 
We’re  shippin’  it  to  Frisco  in  the  ex¬ 
press  car.  I  ought  to  go  in  there 
now  an’  help  the  agent  ride  herd  on 
it.  This  siding  is  a  dangerous  spot.’ 
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“  ‘Can’t  Ah  help  ?’  Ah  busts  in. 
‘Gee,  man !  Toss  me  a  gun  an’  Ah’m 
in  this  bigger’n  a  wolf.’ 

“  ‘Yo’  better  stay  out,  this  hand,’ 
he  advises.  ‘No  tellin’  how  this  game 
is  rigged,  an’  yo’  got  a  wife  back 
there,  yo’  say.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  Ah  know,’  Ah  shoots  back, 
‘but  she’s  way  back  in  the  las’  car  out 
o’  danger.  This  ain’t  nothin'  to  git 
het  up  over,  anyhow ;  if  they  are  after 
anything  it’s  the  express.  Man  I  yo’ 
wouldn’t  turn  down  an  O  T  O 
puncher  this-a-way !’ 

“  ‘Well,’  he  compromises,  ‘I’ll  tell 
yo’  what  yo’  can  do.  I’ll  lend  yo’ 
a  gun  an’  yo’  keep  an  eye  on  Bald- 
top.  I’m  some  leary  o’  that  cuss. 
He’s  been  tryin’  to  size  me  up  all 
the  evenin’.  I  think  he  suspicions 
what  I’m  doin’  aboard,  or  else  he’s 
tryin’  mighty  hard  to  find  out.  I 
can’t  quite  figger  him  out.  Notice 
how  he  stopped  his  story  to  listen, 
when  you  asked  what  my  line  was?’ 

“‘Yes,’  Ah  says,  ‘an’  Ah’m  mighty 
sorry  ’bout  that!’ 

“  ‘Never  mind,  son,’  he  winds  up ; 
it  was  a  natural  question  an’  there’s 
no  hartn  done  yet.  Beat  *it  back  now. 
Adios.’ 

“Jes’  then  the  train  starts,  an’  as 
Murray  goes  forward,  Ah  sticks  the 
gun  in  mah  belt  an'  steps  back  into 
the  smoke-house.  As  Ah  goes  in,  the 
drummer  was  jes’  tyin’  down  one  o’ 
his  that-reminds-me  stories,  and  also 
doin’  most  of  the  laffin’.  Bald-top 
had  changed  his  seat  an’  is  settin’  in 
Murray’s  comer.  The  old-timer  still 
clings  to  his  tip-tilted  chair,  with  his 
feet  piled  on  the  aige  of  the  wash¬ 
bowl.  Bald-top  jumps  as  Ah  pushes 
through  the  curtain,  an’  has  his  hand 


half  way  to  his  gun  befo’  he  sees  who 
it  is ;  then  he  tries  to  cover  up  by  goin’ 
after  his  han’kerchief. 

“  ‘Your  friend  turned  in  ?’  he  asks 
casually,  as  Ah  sits  down  beside  him. 

“  ‘Yes,’  Ah  answers;  ‘Lon’s  hpntin’ 
his  blankets.  Says  ridin'  a  train 
frazzles  him  out.’ 

“The  train  begins  to  slow  down  an’ 
finally  stops.  Sounds  o’  runnin’  steps 
flashes  by  the  car.  Bald-top  gits  up 
an’  sticks  his  head  outen  the  winder 
agin. 

“  ‘Whang!’  cracks  a  six-shooter  Out¬ 
side,  an’  Baldy  ducks  back  into  a 
shower  of  glass,  that  sprays  all  over 
the  place.  He  pulls  his  gun  in  earnest 
this  time  an’  blazes  away  through  the 
window.  Ah  was  some  surprised,  but 
Ah  couldn’t  connect  up  anything  Baldy 
was  doin’  with  a  hold-up  of  the  ex¬ 
press  car,  so  Ah  decides  to  lay  low  an’ 
watch  which  way  the  cat  is  goin’  to 
jump,  an’  nail  him  if  necessary. 
Then  Ah  happens  to  look  at  the  Jew 

“He’s  down  on  all  fours,  tryin’  lo 
crawl  under  the  leather  seat  an’  stuff 
a  roll  o’  bills  into  the  top  of  one  shoe 
at  the  same  time.  He  couldn’t  have 
done  either  in  a  thousand  years,  but 
he  tries  jes’  as  hard.  It  was  dead 
funny.  About  that  time,  somebody 
sticks  two  forty-fives  in  the  doorway 
back  of  us  an’  hollars: 

“  "Nds  up !’ 

“  ‘Well,  mah  gosh !’  Ah  shouts,  some 
disgusted  at  bein’  caught  watchin’  the 
wrong  cat ;  but  jes’  the  same,  not  for- 
gettin’  to  clamp  mah  han’s  over  the 
top  of  mah  haid.  ‘This  looks  like  a 
reel  shore-enough  hold-up.  Who  in 
blazes  granted  yo’  a  license?’  Ah  asks. 

“  ‘Softly,  kid,  softly !’  replies  the 
road-agent. 
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“He  was  a  big  strappin’  cus,  with 
his  Stetson  pulled  over  his  eyes,  an’ 
his  silk  neckerchief  pulled  up  over  his 
nose,  bradin’  pen  fashion.  One  of 
his  guns  points  at  the  pit  o’  mah 
stummick  an’  the  other  at  Bald-top, 
who  has  settled  back  on  the  seat  next 
the  window,  with  his  gun  in  one  hand. 

“  ‘You — Baldy !’  snapped  the  hold¬ 
up,  ‘jes’  reach  over  an’  drop  that  six- 
gun  outen  the  window.  Careful,  now ! 
Right!  Now,  yo’  kid,  drop  yo’  gun 
with  the  tips  of  yore  fingers  an’  toss 
it  outside.  That’s  the  boy!’  He 
looked  at  the  Jew. 

“  ‘What’s  little  Brighteyes  doin’  un¬ 
der  the  seat?’  he  chuckles.  ‘That’s 
no  place  to  put  money,  amigo.  Toss 
it  here  an’  let  me  take  care  of  it  for 
yo’.  Some  one  will  rob  yo’  shore, 
if  yo’  flash  yore  money  ’round  care¬ 
less  like  that-a-way.’  Ah  had  to  laff. 

“  ‘That’s  it !’  Ah  shouts,  ‘put  it  in 
the  savin’s  bank  while  yo’  got  a 
chance!’  The  road-agent  whirls  on 

“  ‘Yore  turn,  now,  kid ;  loosen  up 
an’  le’s  see  what  yo’  got  to  put  out 
at  interest!’  Mah  laff  kinder  peelers 
out. 

“  ‘Say,  yo’  long-legged  galoot,  do 
Ah  look  like  Ah  had  money  ?’  Ah  hol¬ 
lars,  gittin’  madder  ever’  minute.  Ah 
plumb  overlooks  the  fact  that  Ah’m 
due  to  git  shaken  down.  Ah  had  a 
notion  to  take  a  chance  an’  climb  him. 
If  it  ain’t  fo’  that  gun,  gee!  It 
looks  as  big  as  a  cannon  an’  she's 
pinted  right  at  mah  stummick.  That 
gets  mah  nerve  ever’  time.  That’s  no 
place  in  the  world  to  pint  a  gun !  The 
hold-up  is  eyein’  me  steady  an’  his 
face  begins  to  git  hard. 

“  ‘Well !’  he  snaps. 


"‘Say,  hombre!’  Ah  tries  to  stall 
him  along,  ‘jes’  as  a  personal  favor, 
would  yo’  mind  elevatin’  that  forty- 
five  a  trifle, — up  to  where  Ah  can  look 
into  it,  say?  If  yo’  git  careless  with 
that  there  trigger,  yo’  shore  goin’  to 
mix  up  my  digestive  apparatus  some!’ 

‘“If  yo’  can  count  ten  seconds,  yo’ 
know  how  long  yo’  got  to  live!’  he 
states  coldly,  ‘an’  yore  stummick  won't 
do  yo’  no  good  after  that !’ 

“  ‘Oh  well !’  Ah  replies,  ‘if  that’s 
the  way  yo’  feel  about  it,  Ah  reckon 
Ah’ll  have  to  come  through!’  an’  Ah 
tosses  him  what’s  left  of  mah  roll. 

“  ‘Yore  turn,  Baldy !’  grins  the  two- 
gun.  ‘Le’s  see  if  that’s  a  roll  of  bills 
you  got  stowed  away  in  that  side 
pocket.’ 

“Bald-top  sticks  a  tremblin’  han’ 
into  his  coat  pocket  an’  drills  the  road- 
agent  through  the  off  eye,  in  one 
motion,  shootin’  through  the  cloth !  It 
turns  out  he  has  a  little  automatic 
cached  a>vay  in  there. 

“  ‘I  couldn’t  do  that  again  in  a 
hundred  years,’  states  Bald-top, 
calmly,  as  the  road-agent  crumples  at 
the  knees  an’  slides  forward  on  his 
face,  too  dead  to  skin. 

“‘Ah  should  say  not !’  Ah  shouts. 
‘Man !  yo’  took  a  long  chance !’ 

“  ‘Keep  yore  hands  up !’  warns 
Bald-top  suddenly,  pintin’  the  auto¬ 
matic  in  mah  direction. 

“  ‘Well,  for  the  love  o’  tripe !’  Ah 
hollers,  ‘here’s  another  one!  Was 
you  took  sudden  this-a-way,  or  is  this 
a  premeditated  jump?’ 

“  ‘Nothin’  sudden  about  me  'cept 
my  shootin’,’  grins  Baldy.  ‘I  reckon 
my  companaros  must  have  cleaned  out 
the  express  car  by  now,  so  I’ll  mosey 
along.  I  guess  we  didn’t  fool  you 
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up  some!'  he  boasts.  ‘I  dunno  who 
this  tall,  wall-eyed  hold-up  is.  He 
must  have  set  into  the  game  on  his  own 
hook.  Adios.’ 

“  ‘Put  ’em  up!’  says  someone  from 
nowhere.  Instead  of  elevatin’  his 
han’s  like  he’s  told,  which  proves  he 
didn’t  have  no  real  savvy,  Bald-top 
whirls  in  surprise,  an’  keeps  on 
whirlin’  ontil  he  sags  down  into  a  cor¬ 
ner,  dead  as  Jonah. 

“  ‘Boom!’  thunders  a  forty-five  an’ 
the  old-timer  steps  lightly  out  o’  the 
toilet  room  with  a  smokin’  Colt  in  his 
fist.  Things  were  cornin’  so  fast.  Ah 
plumb  overlooks  him  in  the  mix-up. 

“  ‘Say !’  Ah  yells,  ‘Ah’m  goin’  to 
have  nervous  prosperity  if  this  keeps 
up!  Can  Ah  put  mail  han’s  down 
now,  or  are  yo’  one  of  them  things, 
too?’ 

“  ‘It’s  all  right,  son,’  laughs  the  old- 
timer.  ‘Put  ’em  way  down  an’  git 
that  hold-up’s  guns  an’  we’ll  go  out 
forward  an’  see  how  the  express  agent 
is  makin’  it.  Sounds  like  he  might 
need  some  help.’ 

“We  stampedes  out,  regardless, 
failin’  over  the  feet  o’  the  Jew,  who 
still  lays  huddled  on  the  floor  with  his 
head  stuck  under  the  seat  like  a 
chicken,  thinkin’  he’s  hid,  Ah  reckon. 
We  finds  a  battle  ragin’  up  near  the 
express  car,  but  they  hadn’t  got  into 
it.  Murray  is  ondemeath  with  one 
arm  busted,  but  still  doin’  business 
with  his  bes’  shootin’  han’.  One  of 
them  had  stuck  up  the  engin’  crew. 
The  old-timer  bumps  him  off  in  sho’t 
order  an’  then  we  stays  with  the  crew 
ontil  they  gits  the  train  to  movin’.  We 
crawls  back  over  the  coal  car  an’  fin’s 
Murray  in  with  the  agent,  who  is 
fondlin’  an  eight-gage  gun  an’  don’t 


have  a  scratch  to  show  fo'  the  fuss. 
When  we  gits  back  into  the  smokin’ 
apartment  we  discovers  Bald-top  an’ 
the  road-agent  layin’  there  with  all 
their  pockets  turned  inside  out.” 

“What  became  of  the  Jew  drum¬ 
mer?”  I  asked. 

“He  was  gone,”  chuckled  Buck. 
“Yes,  indeedy !  He  was  some  pos¬ 
sum!  It  seems,  after  we  leaves,  he 
gits  up  an’  prospects  Baldy  an’  the 
hold-up  fo’  ever’thing  they  has,  an’ 
then  goes  right  plumb  through  the 
train,  like  the  grace  o’  heaven  through 
a  camp-meetin’,  passin’  the  contree- 
bution  box  as  he  goes;  an’  seein’  he 
packs  a  gun  an’  appears  sudden  like, 
most  all  the  congregation  donates. 
We-all  follars  his  trail  through,  an’  he 
leaves  plenty  o’  sign,  too!  Yo’-all 
could  tell  jes’  where  he’s  been  an’  what 
he’s  done  by  merely  lookin’  at  them 
passengers.  Some  of  ’em  still  sets 
with  their  han’s  up,  thinkin’  we’s 
another  relay,  Ah  reckon.  Some  was 
crouched  between  the  seats,  an’ 
others,  in  the  made-up  berths,  is  rolled 
up  in  their  blankets.  When  Ah  dis¬ 
covers  that  this  stick-up  is  fo’  the  pur¬ 
pose  o’  goin’  through  the  passengers 
as  well  as  the  express  car,  Ah  begins 
to  get  some  worried  about  Sallie,  an’ 
heads  hot-foot  fo’  the  las’  car,  fol- 
lared  by  the  old-timer. 

“Befo’  we  gits  there,  though,  the 
train  slows  up  fo’  a  station  an’  the 
sheriff  comes  bulgin’  in  an’  stops  us.” 

“  ‘Seen  anything  o’  Slim  Behr  ?’  he 
questions,  fingerin’  his  gun,  an’  lookin’ 
like  he  hoped  he  wam’t  too  late. 

“  ‘What’s  he  look  like  ?’  asks  the 
old-timer. 

“  ‘Fat ;  black  headed !’  snaps  the 
sheriff.  ‘He’s  a  Jew.’ 
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“The  old-timer  looks  at  me  some 
foolish — an’  Ah  reckon  Ah  returns  it. 

“  ‘My  gosh !  Anything  special  yo’ 
want  him  fo’  ?’  he  asks  the  sheriff. 

“‘You  bet  I  want  him!’  exclaims 
the  officer.  ‘Five  thousand  up  for  him, 
dead  or  otherwise.  He’s  wanted  in 
three  states.  He’s  the  worst  dad- 
binged  hold-up  west  o’  the  Missouri. 
Him  an’  a  bald-headed  son-of-a-gun 
known  as  Slippery  Pete,  work  the 
trains  on  the  sidin’  with  a  gang  who 
pass  as  hoboes,  workin’  their  way 
south.  Jes’  had  a  wire  from  the  Pass 
sayin’  re  was  suspected  o’  bein’  a- 
board — ’ 


“  ‘Let  me  by,  sheriff,’  Ah  butts  in. 
‘Ah  got  a  wife  back  here  in  the  last 
car.’ 

“Jes’  then  a  brakie,  who  comes  up 
durin’  our  talk,  cuts  in: 

“  ‘All  right,  sheriff,’  he  says,  guess 
we  got  your  man  out  on  the  back  plat¬ 
form.  He  tried  to  take  a  diamond 
ring  away  from  a  lady  in  the  last 
berth  an’  she  jes’  snatched  his  gun 
away  an’  backed  him  up  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  !” 

Buck  passed  me  the  weapon  he’d 
been  cleaning. 

“An’  that  there’s  the  gun,”  he 
chuckled. 


Blessed  are  the  Poor 

BY  STUART  B.  STONE 


Two  men  on  the  ocean  in  an  open  boat — one  rich,  the  other  poor — both 
love  the  same  girl.  The  penniless  one  playing  a  long  chance,  sells  his  share 
<pf  fresh  water  for  the  other’s  fortune.  Both  are  rescued.  Who  wins  the  girl f 


HE  sun  of  twenty- 
two  north  had  been 
shedding  its  super¬ 
heated  rays  upon 
the  little  open  boat 
for  two  hours,  when 
Wynant  roused.  His 


first  action  was  to  mutter,  “Water — 
water — quick!”  his  next,  to  jerk  a 
large  tin  can  to  his  swollen  lips.  He 
licked  through  the  jagged  opening 
at  the  fluid  now  more  precious  than 
any  rare  attar ;  then,  remembering 
Gantz,  crumpled  in  the  stern,  he  drew 
the  can  from  his  mouth,  strove  with 
his  conscience,  and  acted  decently. 
Gantz  sat  up  just  in  time  to  see  the 
life-giving  liquid  replaced  in  the  bot¬ 


tom  of  the  boat. 

He  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  Wyn¬ 
ant.  “Confound  you,  Bob !  You’re  a 
pig  and  a  coward.” 

“Shut  up!”  snapped  Wynant.  “I 
could  have  swilled  the  whole  of  it. 
It’s  your  turn  now.” 

Gantz  grabbed  up  the  can.  After 
the  first  gulp,  the  other  laid  hands 
upon  it.  “Hold  on — I  just  wet  my 
tongue,  Sam.  We’re  bound  to  make 
it  last.” 

Gantz  held  fast.  “Let  go — I  must 
have  it — I’ll  die!” 

Wynant  clapped  his  hand  upon  the 
other’s  throat.  He  knew  just  where 
and  how  to  close  down  on  a  windpipe, 
and  a  second  or  so  later,  he  deposited 


the  water-can  in  the  bow  behind  him. 
Gantz  glared  at  the  stronger  man, 
then  the  lines  of  his  face  relaxed. 

“You’re  right,  Bob.  Help  me  to 
die  half  way  like  a  man.” 

Wynant  nodded  understandingly. 
Both  turned  to  crane  about  at  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  dim,  blue 
peak  or  low-lying  gray  beach.  There 
was  nothing.  Only  the  hungry  ocean 
seemed  to  lap  and  lick  at  the  derelict 
boat  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
morsel.  Wynant  sighed,  then  began 
to  drum  idly  on  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Gantz  watched  the  proceedings  ir¬ 
ritably. 

“Cut  it  out,”  he  growled  finally. 
“Let’s' take  another  drink — a  big  one 
— and  see  what  happens.” 

Wynant  reached  behind  him,  but 
brought  his  hand  out  empty.  “No,” 
he  said,  shaking  his  head,  “let’s  fig¬ 
ure  the  odds  first.” 

His  companion  threw  back  his  head 
and  laugned  unmirthfully.  “You’re 
the  original  optimist,  Bob.  The  odds 
are  just  th°  billions  of  tons  of  brine 
out  there  to  :bc  quart  of  aqua  pura 
in  the  can.’ 

“There’s  a  chance, — maybe,”  in¬ 
sisted  Wynant.  “A  slim  chance — for 
one.” 

Gantz’s  blood-marked  eyes  nar¬ 
rowed.  Wynant  relapsed  into  deep 
study  and  appeared  to  be  making  cal¬ 
culations  with  the  aid  of  his  fingers. 
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“As  near  as  my  muddled  brain  can 
estimate,”  he  said  finally,  “it’s  been 
three  days  and  nights  since  we  got 
away  from  the  Equatoria  in  this  dinky 
boat  which  everybody  else  had  over¬ 
looked.  That’s  just  guessing — I  can't 
tell  how  much  time  we’ve  spent  in  this 
delirium  that  passes  for  sleep.  The 
currents  and  the  winds  have  been 
sweeping  us  steadily  southward.  The 
Santa  Ynez  Islands  ought  to  be  dead 
ahead  to  the  south.  It’s  a  matter  of 
three  or  four  days  more — maybe  a 
little  longer — if  old  Lady  Ocean  out 
there  doesn’t  get  her  temper  ruffled.” 

Gantz  shook  his  head.  “It  won’t 
do,  Bob.  We  ate  the  last  bite  we  had 
two  days  ago.  We’re  weak.  The 
water  couldn’t  piill  us  through.” 

“There’s  a  long  chance  that  the 
water  might  pull  one  through.  Cut 
that  chance  squarely  in  two — ”  Wyn- 
ant  made  an  expressive  gesture. 

Gantz  studied  the  gently-rolling 
ocean  for  some  minutes.  “And  El- 
eanora?”  he  asked. 

Wynant  stared  questioningly  at  the 
man  in  the  stern.  “She  got  away  in 
the  first  boat  with  the  sailors,  right 
after  we  rammed  the  derelict.  They 
had  oars  and  sails.  She  ought  to  be 
on  dry  land  this  minute.  I’d  bet  three 
to  one  on  the  proposition.” 

For  a  long  time  the  other  kept  his 
head  in  his  hands.  When  he  spoke, 
it  was  without  raising  his  face.  “Of 
course,  you’re  the  one  best  bet  for 
Eleanora,  Bob.  You’re  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  if  you’re  worth 
a  cent.  You  can  give  her  the  things 
she’s  been  used  to,  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  that  are  bread  and  drink  to 
her.  I  have  nothing.  But  I  want  her 
— God  help  me!” 


“You’re  the  better  looking — and 
you’v&'a  way  with  women,”  countered 
Wynant.  “She  might  choose  you — 
and  want  me  when  it  was  too  late.” 

Gantz  glared.  “Confound  you  and 
your  money.” 

“It’s  a  precious  lot  of  good  out 
here,”  gloomed  Wynant. 

There  was  a  period  of  silence,  in 
which  an  unreasoning  mutual  hatred 
sprang  up  between  these  two  old  col¬ 
lege  friends.  “I  could  take  the 
blooming  stuff,  Sam,”  said  Wynant. 
“I  was  always  the  stronger.” 

“You  could  never  drink  it,”  growled 
the  other.  “I’d  manage  to  spill  it  for 
you.” 

Wynant  curled  up  in  the  bow  of 
the  lazily-rocking  boat. 

“Don’t  go  to  sleep,”  snapped  Gantz. 
“I’m  apt  to  drink  that  water.” 

“If  you  do — ”  growled  Wynant, 
shaking  his  fist. 

“Hush !”  snarled  Gantz.  “We’re 
talking  too  much.  It  makes  us  thirst¬ 
ier.” 

“Hang  it  all!  We’ll  each  take  an¬ 
other  good  swig  right  now,”  said 
Wynant,  reaching  for  the  can. 

The  man  in  the  stem  hurled  him¬ 
self  at  his  half -prostrate  companion. 
“No,  you  don’t !  We’ve  got  to  save  it. 
Remember  Eleanora.  You  said  there 
was  a  chance  for  one.” 

Wynant  turned  over  and  doubled 
up.  growling  and  fuming.  Gantz 
dropped  in  the  stem.  Within  another 
minute,  both  had  drifted  into  the  fe¬ 
verish  delirium  which  had  mercifully 
passed  so  much  of  the  time.  An  hour, 
two  hours  passed,  while  the  ancient 
ocean  gently  heaved  her  boundless 
breast  and  the  tropic  sun  sent  down 
its  furnace  rays.  Both  men  muttered 
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in  their  sleep,  crying  now  for  water, 
and  now  murmuring  the  name  of 
the  girl  who  was  probably  safe  be¬ 
neath  the  fronded  palms  to  the  south. 
When  they  again  awakened,  both  were 
perceptibly  weaker.  This  time,  Gantz 
reached  for  the  water-can.  He  had 
no  more  than  wet  his  blue  lips  when 
Wynant  pulled  it  away.  Gantz  drop¬ 
ped  his  body  over  against  the  other 
and  prevented  him  from  getting  more 
than  a  taste  of  the  liquid. 

“Don’t  be — a  hog — because  you  can, 
Bob,”  he  gasped. 

Wynant  struck  his  fellow-traveller 
with  his  clenched  fist  three  or  four 
times,  but  put  down  the  can.  Both 
strained  again  for  the  land  that  would 
not  rise  from  the  sea. 

“What’s  that?”  shouted  Gantz, 
pointing  toward  a  gray  mist  that  sat 
upon  the  southwestern  ocean. 

Wynant  peered.  “Clouds — you’re 
>  seeing  things.”  Both  men  talked  with 
difficulty.  There  followed  a  long,  sul¬ 
len  silence. 

Wynant  finally  spoke.  “What  the 
deuce  are  we  going  to  do  about  that 
water  ?” 

Gantz  raised  his  head  from  his 
hands.  He  looked  with  his  bloodshot 
eyes  straight  into  Wynant’s.  “You 
think  you’ve  the  correct  dope,  Bob — 
about  there  being  enough  water  to 
pull  one  through,  but  not  enough  for 
two?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that,”  growled  Wyn¬ 
ant.  “There’s  a  slim  chance  for  one. 
Divide  it,  and  neither  has  the  chance 
of  a  snowball  at  the  equator.” 

“Then  I  want  to  make  you  a  prop¬ 
osition.  I’ve  a  half-interest  in  that 
can  of  water.  I’ll  sell  it  to  you  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  im¬ 


agine  that’s  about  your  pile.” 

Wynant  barked  out  a  kind  of  a 
laugh.  “Say,  five  dollars  a  drop.  Your 
nerve  holds  up  well,  Sam.” 

Gantz  leaned  forward,  pointing  a 
dirty,  trembling  forefinger  at  the 
other.  “What  good  is  your  hundred 
thousand  if  you  die  like  a  dog  in  this 
boat — and  never  see — her?” 

Wynant’s  face  darkened.  “What 
good  would  it  do  you?  You  can’t 
last  much  longer  without  water.” 

'  “I’ll  take  the  long  chance.  If  I 
were  safe  on  shore,  I  couldn’t  ask  her 
to  marry  me.  And  if  you  were  there 
with  your  confounded  hundred  thou¬ 
sand — well,  Eleanora’s  human.” 

Wynant  looked  out  to  sea,  seeming 
to  ponder  the  problem.  The  other 
watched  him  keenly.  Both  men  licked 
with  dry  tongues  at  their  dryer  lips. 

“It’s  all  in  your  favor,  Bob,”  ur~  -  ' 
Gantz.  “With  your  constitution, 
you’ll  pull  through  with  all  the  water. 
And  if  I  cash  in  my  checks,  why  you’ll 
still  have  your  money — and — and  El- 
eanora.” 

Wynant  shook  his  head.  “No,  I 
couldn’t  do  it.  It’s  too  caddish.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  murdering  you. 
We’ll  drink  the  water  and  live  or  die 
alike.  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  Sam. 
Maybe  a  miracle  will  happen.” 

Gantz  wrung  his  hands,  brandished 
his  fist  in  Wynant’s  face,  grabbed  and 
weakly  attempted  to  shake  him.  “No, 
no,  no,  blast  you!  I  won’t  touch  a 
drop.  Listen.  It’s  a  square  deal,  Bob. 
You  needn’t  get  so  altruistic.  You’re 
paying  enough  for  the  stale,  hot  stuff 
— five  dollars  a  drop.  Life’s  no  good 
to  me  without  that  hundred  thousand 
— without  her.  What’s  the  good  of 
is  both  dying,  if  we  can  save  one?  I 
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won’t  touch  a  drop  anyhow — I  swear 
it!" 

Wynant  protested  again  and  again, 
and  at  each  protest  Gantz  insisted 
more  fiercely.  The  very  fierceness  of 
his  insistence  was  weakening  him.  A 
mad  delirium  brightened  his  eyes. 
His  hands  shook.  Finally  Wynant 
turned  on  him  petulantly. 

“Ask  a  decent  price  and  I'll  con¬ 
sider  it.  I’m  getting  mighty  thirsty.” 

"The  hundred  thousand — nothing 
less,’’  declared  Gantz. 

“Give  you  twenty-five  thousand." 

Gantz  shook  his  head. 

“Fifty.” 

"No,  no,  no.” 

“A  hundred  thousand  dollars  then 
— and  little  good  it  will  ever  do  you. 
I’m  going  to  take  a  drink.” 

Gantz  grabbed  the  other’s  hand. 
"Hold  on — I  want  a  written  contract. 
Your  word’s  all  right,  Bob,  but  this 
delirium  might  make  a  man  forget — 
or  somebody  might  die.” 

Wynant  sneered.  "What  are  you 
going  to  write  it  with,  sea  water?” 

"Haven’t  you  a  pencil — a  fountain- 
pen  ?” 

“No.” 

“I  suppose  you’ve  blood  in  your 
veins  yet.  I  can  scratch  it  out.” 

Gantz  fumbled  in  his  pockets  until, 
he  produced  a  pen  knife  and  a  cabinet- 
size  photograph  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman.  The  other  watched  him 
darkly. 

“Here,  stick  it  into  your  arm — 
keep  clear  of  the  arteries,”  directed 
Gantz.  “I’ll  dictate,  without  any 
'whereas’  or  ‘in  consideration  of.’  ” 

Wynant  took  the  pearl-handled  toy 
and  gouged  recklessly  at  his  bare 
arm.  With  the  welling  blood  he  fol¬ 


lowed  Gantz’s  dictation,  tracing  a 
rough,  red  scrawl  on  the  back  of  the 
photograph : 

"1  owe  Samuel  Gantz  $100,000  for  his 
half-share  of  water  in  boat  adrift  in  Pa¬ 
cific  about  20  north,  160  west.” 

Gantz  took  back  the  photograph, 
wiped  off  the  surplus  blood  and  plated 
it  carefully  in  an  inner  pocket.  Wyn¬ 
ant  took  up  the  water-can  and  looked 
at  it  as  if  it  possessed  some  evil 
charm.  Presently  he  lifted  it  to  his 
lips  and  lapped  at  the  contents,  once, 
twice.  Gantz  watched  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  purling  and  snarling  like  a  tiger- 
cat.  Then  Wynant  pulled  the  can 
from  his  lips,  twirled  it  about  in  his 
hands,  swung  his  arm  back  and  flung 
the  thing  far  out  into  the  sea. 

“  I’ll  die  a  man — a  poor  man,”  he 
said  quietly 

As  the  can  splashed  into  the  sea, 
Gantz  laughed  harshly.  “That’s  right 
—fill  up  the  ocean!”  The  next  in¬ 
stant  he  turned  on  Wynant.  “You 
fool — you  blithering,  gibbering,  dod¬ 
dering  fool  1”  he  raged.  They  fought 
madly,  blindly,  tooth,  nail  and  foot, 
while  the  boat  rocked.  Once,  as 
Wynant  flopped  the  weaker  man  back 
into  the  stern,  the  frail  craft  shipped 
gallons  of  water.  After  a  bit,  the  two, 
exhausted  beyond  the  point  of  fur¬ 
ther  struggling,  fell  apart.  Wynant 
tumbled  into  the  bow  and  went  off  in¬ 
to  delirium,  mumbling  something 
about  fishing  the  water-can  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  Gantz  lay,  face 
to  the  mounting  sun,  and  murmured 
over  and  over,  “I’m  going  to  live — 
live — live — live — ” 

The  day  wore  on.  The  sun  blazed 
almost  overhead,  then  dipped  down, 
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down,  out  China  way.  The  two  men 
spent  the  long,  hot  hours  in  a  babbling 
fever-dream  interrupted  by  starting- 
up  fits  in  which  they  raved  and  fought. 
After  a  while  this  gave  way  to  a  deep 
slumber,  a  slumber  too  profound  to 
suit  any  physician. 

Toward  sunset  the  slight  southward 
breeze  stiffened.  The  gentle  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  sea  lengthened  and  height¬ 
ened.  The  boat  rocked  considerably, 
almost  to  the  point  of  upsetting,  and 
rolled  its  stupefied  passengers  about. 
Far  to  the  south  a  gray-blue  mist 
showed  dimly,  grew  larger,  took  on 
solidity,  assumed  island-shape.  A 
strong  current  assisted  the  wind  in 
carrying  the  boat  swiftly  shoreward. 
Lofty  hills,  covered  with  spiked  and 
fronded  vegetation,  loomed  up.  The 
boat  made  slantingly  for  a  beach  of 
clean  shingle.  Finally  a  big  roller 
took  the  frail  thing,  lifted  it  high  into 
the  air  and  let  it  down  upon  the  beach 
with  a  jolt  that  flung  its  swooning  oc¬ 
cupants  well  up  the  easy  incline  and 
hurled  them  out  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Wynant  was  the  first  to  arouse.  He 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  and 
mumbled  something  about  Eleanora 
Kemper  having  sold  the  water-can  to 
a  whale.  A  dash  of  spray  whipped 
him  in  the  face,  stinging  him  into  life. 
Gantz  was  just  opening  his  eyes. 
Wynant  heard  a  rippling,  trickling 
murmur  of  running  water.  At  first 
he  imagined  it  a  continuation  of  the 
fever-dream,  but  it  kept  up.  He 
looked  about  him  and  saw  where  a 
brook  cut  its  way  through  rock  and 
sand  to  the  sea.  He  crawled  slowly 
toward  the  stream  and  let  his  hot  head 
droop  from  the  bank  while  he  gurgled 


and  lapped  at  the  cold,  fresh  water. 
The  liquid  filled  his  eyes  and  ears, 
choked  him,  almost  strangled  him, 
but  he  continued  to  dangle  his  head 
in  it,  rolling  and  splashing  it  about  in 
crazy  fashion.  Finally  he  remembered 
Gantz.  He  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
stumbled  back.  Gantz’s  eyes  were 
shut.  Wynant  bent  over  him  and 
tried  to  rouse  him.  The  eyes  opened 
again,  but  the  lids  drooped  back  in 
spite  of  Wynant’s  vigorous  shaking. 
The  stronger  man,  using  every  bit  of 
his  slightly  revived  strength,  dragged 
the  sleeper  to  the  -brookside  and 
soused  his  head  in  the  water,  pinch¬ 
ed,  slapped,  pounded  him  into  con¬ 
sciousness.  When  Gantz  could  sit 
alone,  Wynant  foraged  along  the 
beach.  He  found  two  cocoanuts. 
They  ripped  the  husks  from  these,  ate 
the  meat  greedily,  and  drank  more  of 
the  water.  Then,  with  little  curiosity 
as  to  where  they  were,  they  found  a 
nook  in  the  thick,  fragrant  tangle,  and 
slept,  soundly  and  naturally.  To 
Gantz,  it  seemed  that  as  he  slept,  he 
heard  the  chatter  of  human  voices 
along  the  strand  below  them. 

When  Gantz  awakened,  streaks  of 
sunlight  were  filtering  down  through 
leaves  of  cocoa-palm  and  mango. 
Wynant  was  standing  by  his  side,  re¬ 
garding  him  with  a  queer  expression. 

“They’re  here,”  announced  Wyn¬ 
ant.  “Get  up — Crcesus.” 

The  title  caused  Gantz,  in  sudden 
remembrance,  to  feel  for  the  photo¬ 
graph.  It  was  safe.  He  smiled 
grimly.  “As  a  navigator,  Bob,  you’re 
a  failure — or  else  these  islands  have 
moved  northward  several  days’  jour¬ 
ney.”  He  looked  at  the  other  in  sud¬ 
den  uneasiness.  “They  were  your  own 
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calculations,  though.  You  can’t  say  I 
tricked  you.” 

Wynant  scowled.  "I  stand  by  my 
bargain.  You  can  get  the  whole 
blooming  boat  crew  to  witness  it  now, 
if  you’re  afraid.” 

“A  mighty  bad  bargain  for  you, 
Bob.” 

“I’m  strapped,”  said  Wynant.  “I’m 
not  whining.” 

Gantz  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I 
took  a  long  chance — a  hundred  to  one, 
as  it  seemed.  I  won.  I'm  sorry,  Bob, 
but — well,  I  won.” 

“Leave  off  the  sympathy,”  growled 
Wynant.  “Let’s  wash  up,  breakfast, 
and  let  her  settle  the  whole  thing  here 
and  now.” 

After  the  meal  of  cocoanuts,  as  they 
walked  briskly  toward  a  point  on  the 
beach  where  smoke  curled  lazily  sky¬ 
ward,  Wynant  stopped  suddenly. 
“Suppose — suppose  Eleanora  should 
be  influenced  by  the  thought  of  my 
wealth — that  is,  the  wealth  I  once  had 
— and — and  made  her  selection  ac¬ 
cordingly.  She’s  human,  Sam.  It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  her.”  He  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  moment.  “Nor  to  me.” 

“You’d  both  be  stung,  Bob,"  put  in 
Gantz.  “And  I  should  be  rich  in  gold 
and  poor  in  everything  else.” 

“She  ought  to  know  about  the 
changed  status  of  things,”  said  Wyn¬ 
ant. 

“Then,  if  she  were — as  you  say, 
human — she  might  take  me  for  the 
hundred  thousand,  and  I  shouldn’t 
want  her  that  way,  Bob.” 

“She  ought  to  know,”  said  Wyn¬ 
ant  doggedly. 

“Ye-e-es,”  Gantz  gave  in,  grudg¬ 
ingly. 

They  stepped  around  a  clump  of 


palms  and  almost  collided  with  El¬ 
eanora  Kemper.  She  stopped  in  her 
tracks,  both  hands  raised  slightly, 
ripe  mouth  open,  and  the  fine  brown 
eyes  growing  big  with  surprise,  con¬ 
jecture,  joy.  Both  men  watched 
keenly  to  see  for  whom  the  brown 
eyes  held  this  glad  light  of  recovery, 
but  they  could  not  tell. 

“Oh,  I  am  glad — glad  1”  she  cried. 
“It  is  wonderful.  I  thought  you  were 
lost — both — both  lost!” 

She  stepped  forward  and  extended 
a  hand  to  each.  Wynant  made  the 
explanation  of  their  presence  in  fifty 
short  words. 

“We  want  to  know — whether  you 
care  for  either  of  us  like — like  we 
both  want  you  to  care,”  blurted 
Gantz. 

“And  if  it’s  one  of  us,  which  one?” 
added  Wynant. 

Eleanora  Kemper  drew  back,  stun¬ 
ned  with  surprise.  “Here — now?” 
she  gasped.  “Why — why — at  this 
time  and  place?” 

“We  want  to  know,”  said  Wynant. 
“There’s  something  happened  between 
us.  We  just  want  to  know— now — 
here.” 

“There  won’t  be  any  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  you — nor  anything  unpleasant 
said  or  done/”  put  in  Gantz.  “But 
we  both  feel  like  we  just  have  to  know. 
We  both — I  love  you.”  _ 

“You’ve  known  that  always,”  said 
Wynant.  “It’s  a  little  rough  on  you 
here,  at  this  time,  maybe ;  but,  surely, 
you  could  indicate  which — if  either.” 

“Yes,”  said  Gantz,  “which — if 
either.” 

At  the  first  of  this,  the  girl  had 
shrunk  from  them  as  if  they  had  sud¬ 
denly  become  a  different  order  of 
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creature.  But  as  their  tones  grew 
earnestly  pleading,  gently  urgent,  she 
seemed  to  understand.  She  stood, 
hesitant,  an  appealing  figure  in  be¬ 
draggled  gown,  the  mass  of  loose, 
black  hair  streaming  about  the  bare, 
tanned  neck.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  she  spoke. 

“I  think — yes,  I  know  I’m  glad  you 
have  said  these  things.  Before  our 
party  started  on  this  tour,  back  there 
in  the  old  life  of  gayety,  nothing 
but  gayety,  I’d  probably  have  resented 
it.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  we  sat  upon  the  deck 
of  the  Equatoria  and  listened  to  the 
orchestra  playing  that  Viennese  waltz 
just  before  everything  happened. 
That  was  another  world — a  world  not 
half  so  real  and  true  as  this.  I  feel 
somehow,  that  this  casting  away  is 
just  the  real  beginning  of  my  life — 
that  I  had  merely  danced  and  laughed 
before.  I  sat  in  the  boat  through  the 
long  hours  and  watched  those  strong, 
silent  sailormen  rowing,  pulling  the 
rest  of  us  helpless  creatures  out  of  the 
greedy  jaws  of  the  sea,  and  I  thought 
about  my  life  back  there — all  frills 
and  fancy  trimmings,  nothing  real, 
nothing  vital.  And — and  I  think  the 
thoughts  that  came  to  me  out  there, 
and  the  awakening  I  experienced,  and 
the  resolutions  I  formed,  as  I  watched 
those  sturdy  men  who  could  do  things, 
have  helped  me  to  make  my  decision 
— here — now — between  you  two.” 

She  stopped  and  looked  searchingly 
from  one  to  the  other. 

“There  was  one  thing  I  forgot  to 
say — ”  began  Wynant ;  but  she  si¬ 
lenced  him  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Because  you  are  so  wealthy  and 
because  you  would  naturally  lead  me 


back  to  the  frills  and  fancy  trim¬ 
mings — ” 

“Wait,”  interrupted  Gantz,  “we 
agreed  to  tell  you — ” 

“And  because  Sam  is  poor,”  she 
went  on,  unheeding,  “with  a  fight  to 
make  in  the  world,  needing  the  help 
and  sympathy  that  I  long  to  give  now 
to  some  good  man — ” 

“Hold  on — listen — things  have 
changed!”  shouted  Bob  Wynant. 

“And  maybe  not  altogether  be¬ 
cause  of  these  things — but  to  a  great 
extent  I  know — because  I  have  al¬ 
ways  hesitated  between  you — ” 

“Stop!  You  don’t  understand!” 
cried  Wynant. 

“I  choose  Sam,”  finished  Eleanora 
Kemper.  She  stepped  forward  and 
reached  forth  her  hand  to  Gantz. 

To  her  wonderment,  Gantz  hesi¬ 
tated  and  did  not  grasp  her  hand  nor 
give  her  the  expected  kiss.  He  was 
fumbling  in  every  pocket  he  possessed, 
fumbling  for  something  which  re¬ 
quired  an  age-long  minute  in  the  find¬ 
ing.  Finally,  he  produced  a  photo¬ 
graph,  the  face  of  which  she  could  not 
see,  but  upon  the  back  of  which  she 
could  see  a  red  scrawl.  Gantz  held 
the  picture  above  his  head,  then  start¬ 
ed  to  tear  it  asunder.  Wynant  sprang 
at  him. 

“No,  no,  no — it’s  yours!  You  have 
to  keep  it — you  can’t  escape!” 

But  Gantz  was  too  quick.  The 
tropic  breeze  whisked  away  a  hundred 
pieces  of  torn  cardboard  before  Wyn¬ 
ant  could  pinion  the  other’s  wrists. 
Realizing  the  situation,  Wynant  drew 
back.  Gantz  reached  for  the  waiting 
hand  and  drew  her  to  him.  For  a 
minute.  Bob  Wynant  watched  them, 
then  he  turned  and  walked  away. 


The  Marble  Medium 

BY  OSCAR  LEWIS 

The  moral  to  this  story  is  in  the  last  paragraph  and  it’s  a  good  one.  But  a 
better  moral  is  in  the  fibre  and  soul  of  the  story.  It  has  to  do  with  the  truth 
that  what  we  can’t  sense,  we  hate. 


ENTLE  reader,  did 
you  ever  carry  a 
hundred  -  and  -  forty 
pound  hod  up  three 
flights  of  tapering 
ladders  ?  Did  you 
ever  push  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  of  mortar  up  a  plank  that 
bears  down  at  you  from  a  thirty  de¬ 
gree  angle?  Did  you  ever  dip  a  hoe 
into  a  steaming  trough  of  slaking 
lime?  If  you  have  done  these  things, 
did  you  keep  it  up  nine  hours  a  day 
and  twenty-seven  days  a  month  ? 
Did  you? 

If  so,  how  did  you  spend  the  other 
four  days?  Did  you  read  helpful 
books?  Did  you  attend  the  church 
on  the  rise  of  the  hill  or  the  band 
concert  in  the  park?  And  did  you 
now  and  then  draw  your  young 
daughter — who  was  your  little  girl 
but  the  day  before  yesterday — down 
on  the  low  stool  beside  you  and  stroke 
her  hair,  which  she  no  longer  wears 
in  pig-tails,  and  smile  down  into  her 
eyes  and  laugh  with  her  and  talk 
with  her,  and  to  her — and  about  her? 

In  short,  did  you  make  her  under¬ 
stand  that  this  father  person  was  a 
human  being  and  a  friend  and  that 
he  might  care  really,  and  caring — 
be  interested?  Did.  you  do  these 
things  on  those  days  that  were  not  of 
the  twenty-seven?  Did  you?  Jim 
O’Neil  didn’t.  He  got  drunk. 


And  because  he  got  drunk — which, 
by  the  way,  was  a  very  wrong  thing 
to  do  and  one  that  the  reader  should 
condemn  absolutely,  and  probably 
will,  unless  he  himself  happens  to 
know  the  dank,  grinding  weightiness 
of  wet  mortar — because  he  got  drunk 
on  his  days  off  and  became  fixed  in 
his  daughter’s  mind  as  the  “Old  Man’’ 
when  he  might  have  been  Dad,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  this,  he  crowned  with  a 
great  happiness  a  life  that  otherwise 
would  almost  certainly  have  been 
drab,  dull — surely  stupid. 

Had  it  ever  occurred  to  Cassy 
O’Neil  to  regard  her  only  parent  as 
anything  beyond  the  stolid  person  who 
slept  in  the  big  bed  nights  and  who 
shuffled  out  wearily  each  morning  and 
shuffled  in  still  more  wearily  ten 
hours  later,  and  who  was  the  direct 
cause  for  sundry  meals  and  endless 
cleanings  up;  had  it  occurred  to  her 
to  look  upon  her  father  differently, 
she  would  probably  have  become 
friendly  with  him — for  he  was  really 
a  good  sort — and  finally  confidential. 
Then  there  would  have  been  an  awful 
rumpus  and  Jim  O’Neil  would  have 
sworn  earnestly,  and  his  daughter’s 
life  would  not  have  known  the  great 
happiness. 

Jim  O'Neil’s  way  of  living  did  not 
tend  towards  the  development  of  a 
broad  outlook  upon  life.  He  was  not 
of  the  thinkers.  He  worked  with  his 
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head  only  infrequently  and  the  result 
was  never  wholly  satisfying.  He 
handled  thoughts  clumsily.  He  could 
not  range  them  systematically  nor  pile 
nor  sift  them  logically.  They  were 
cumbersome  things  to  be  mawed  over 
laboriously,  deliberately,  and  always 
one  at  a  time.  He  was  heavy,  clouded, 
dull — and  unsurmountably,  unalter¬ 
ably  prejudiced. 

His  daughter  Cassy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  something  of  a  philosopher. 
Her  surroundings,  habit  of  environ¬ 
ment — everything — made  for  a  seri¬ 
ous  view  of  life,  for  solemnity. 
Materialism  that  was  pitilessly  unin¬ 
spired  made  life  a  bare,  sober  reality. 
There  was  nothing  to  encourage  the 
spectacles  of  rosy  hue.  Yet  Cassy, 
in  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere,  and 
of  it,  was  blithe,  airy,  winsome.  She 
was  on  this  account  no  strange  phe¬ 
nomenon,  no  rose  springing  from  a 
garbage  heap,  nor  any  such  freak. 
She  was  just  a  blithe  young  human 
being  who  was  being  blithe  and  young 
and  human  and  if  Jim  O’Neil  had 
asked  her  on  that  first  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  what  she  had  been  doing,  she 
would  have  told  him  unhesitatingly. 

But  Jim  O’Neil  did  not  ask  her  on 
that  Sunday  evening,  nor  on  Monday 
evening,  nor  on  any  of  the  evenings 
succeeding.  And  when  finally  he  did 
find  out,  the  thing  had  been  going  on 
for  four  weeks  to  the  day.  And  the 
person  who  told  him  was  not  Cassy 
at  all. 

John  Kelsey  was  probably  little 
versed  in  the  technique  of  the  drama¬ 
tic  denouement.  When  he  had  some 
news  to  tell,  however,  he  generally 
managed  to  deliver  its  full  value. 

“Wonder  if  Jim’s  girl  has  made 


him  acquainted  with'  her  bohemian 
friends  yet.  Has  she,  Jim?” 

It  was  early  in  the  evening.  The 
sawdust  on  the  floor  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  kicked  under  the  card  tables 
and  the  floor  itself  kept  a  perfectly 
even  keel.  There  was  only  one  row 
of  buttons  on  the  bartender’s  coat  and 
it  was  clear  that  this  was  no  time  for 
foolish  argument.  Jim  O’Neil  must 
have  five  beers  before  he  could  talk. 
And  he  was  only  beginning  his  third. 

“Of  course  it  ain’t  none  of  my  af¬ 
fair,”  continued  John  Kelsey  with 
vast  seriousness,  “but  as  a  man  of 
family  myself,  I  say  to  you,  Jim 
O’Neil,  that  you  can’t  be  too  careful. 
Cassy’s  been  a  good  girl  and  a  duti¬ 
ful  girl  and  when  the  wife  tells  me  as 
how  she’s  been  going  down  to  Samson 
Street  every  day  for  the  last  month 
and  being  sculped,  I  says  that  it  was 
a  shame  and  that  the  next  time  I  saw 
Jim  O’Neil  I’d  tell  him  so. 

“  ‘You  and  me  and  Jim  O’Neil  is 
one  kind  of  folks’  I  tells  the  wife, 
‘and  Cassy’s  like  us.  And  these  paint¬ 
ers  and  sculptors  is  another  kind  al¬ 
together,  and  Cassy’s  devilish  pretty. 
And,’  I  says  to  her,  ‘you  can  mark  my 
word,  there  ain’t  going  to  be  no  good 
come  of  it.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  it  ain’t  so  bad,’  says  the  wife. 
‘Cassy  tells  me  as  how  she  gets  lone¬ 
some  staying  alone  in  the  house  all 
day.  And  then  these  friends  are  all 
so  nice  to  her.  The  child  likes  to  be 
noticed,  and  besides,  it  pleases  the 
dear  to  have  her  pretty  face  copied.’ 

“  ‘Face,’  I  repeats,  ‘hum-m-m ! 
Wife,  it’s  little  you  know  of  it.’ 

"‘John,’  says  she  quickly,  ‘John, 
what  do  you  mean  ?’  ” 

“  ‘Nothing  at  all,’  says  I.  ‘Remem- 
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ber  the  time  we  went  to  the  museum 
at  Golden  Gate  Park?’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘you  saw  the  stat¬ 
ues.’ 

“The  wife  didn’t  answer  for  a  min¬ 
ute.  Just  stood  and  looked.  ‘John,’ 
she  says  finally,  speaking  kind  of  soft 
like,  for  she  and  Cassy  was  good 
friends,  ‘John,  it's  a  shame.’ 

“  ‘It  is,  indeed,’  I  tells  her.” 

Jim  O’Neil  had  said  not  a  word. 
But  he  was  not  at  ease.  Something 
warned  him  that  he  was  not  following 
all  that  John  Kelsey  was  saying.  He 
raised  his  thick  glass  slowly,  think¬ 
ing  painfully.  And  then  the  glass 
stopped  and  Jim  O’Neil  held  it  poised, 
its  brim  level  with  his  chin,  while 
realization  slowly  oame  to  him.  Very 
slowly  and  carefully  he  sat  the  glass 
down  upon  tjie  damp  bar.  Very  fcare- 
fully  and  slowly  he  laid  a  dime  and 
two  nickles  down  beside  it. 

And  then  he  walked  out;  head  for¬ 
ward  tilted,  eyes  on  the  floor;  very 
quietly  and  very  deliberately,  but  with 
menace  in  the  rolling  slump  of  his 
shoulders. 

Cassy  O’Neil,  sleeve  rolled  up 
above  a  dimpled  elbow,  dipped  an  in¬ 
quiring  hand  into  the  soapy  warm 
water  of  the  dish  pan,  rotated  it,  and 
pulled  out  a  final  fork.  Then  she 
poured  the  water  out  and  tilted  the 
empty  pan  against  the  side  of  the 
sink.  The  water  coasted  down  the 
drain,  surprising  the  air  somewhere 
below  and  driving  it  out  with  a  swishy, 
sucking  sound — a  sound  that  pre¬ 
vented  Cassy’s  hearing  the  soft  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  the  outer  door. 

She  picked  up  the  drying  towel  and 


was  reaching  for  a  cup  when  a  quick, 
unfamiliar  step  in  the  short  hall 
caused  her  to  turn. 

In  the  threshold  bulked  the  form  of 
her  father.  His  eyes  looked  into  hers 
and  there  was  that  in  their  expression 
which  caused  a  fear-tightening  of  her 
throat.  She  fell  back  a  few  indecisive 
steps  and  at  this  confession  of  fear, 
Jim  O’Neil  advanced  into  the  room. 
He  moved  quickly  and  not  awkwardly, 
and  there  was  about  him  something  of 
finality,  something  that  suggested  the 
inexorable  workings  of  a  great  basic 
law.  Inflexible,  stem,  and  yet  impar¬ 
tial;  more  terrible  than  sinister,  and 
merciless  rather  than  cruel. 

Cassy,  hands  gripping  the  edge  of 
the  table  behind  her,  raised  to  her 
father’s,  a  face  that  was  frankly 
frightened.  He,  noting  nothing,  took 
her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  half  re- 
sistingly  into  the  other  room.  There 
she  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of  her 
small  bed  and  regarded  him  silently. 
Slowly  and  with  stolid  face  he  pulled 
from  the  back  of  the  closet  a  wicker 
telescope  basket.  This  he  placed  on 
the  floor  and  into  it  emptied  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  upper  drawer  of  the  oak 
veneered  dresser.  With  this  he  placed 
the  two  or  three  dresses  from  the 
closet.  Finally  he  added  some  articles 
— comb,  brush,  mirror — from  the  top 
of  the  dresser  and  with  them  he,  after 
some  hesitation,  placed  a  small  picture 
in  a  dented  silver  frame.  The  picture 
was  of  Cassy’s  mother.  He  then  fitted 
the  cover  on  and  strapped  it  down, 
tucking  the  ends  under  the  strap  and 
out  of  the  way. 

Taking  the  basket  from  the  floor, 
he  motioned  for  her  to  precede  him 
out  into  the  hall.  Her  coat  and  little 
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black  velvet  hat  hung  on  the  tiny  hall 
rack.  He  took  them  down  and  passed 
them  to  her  one  by  one. 

“Put  them  on,”  he  said. 

It  was  the  first  word  that  he  had 
spoken.  Cassy  had  said  nothing 
whatever,  though  she  once  or  twice 
raised  her  hand  and  brushed  it  waver- 
ingly  across  her  forehead. 

She  put  on  the  coat  and  hat,  and 
when  he  opened  the  door,  stepped  out¬ 
side.  He  sat  the  basket  down  in  the 
entry  beside  her  and  closing  the  door, 
bolted  it.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment 
until  he  heard  her  turn  the  door  knob 
and  soon  after  go  slowly  down  the 
steps.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
kitchen. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
week  or  so  later  that  Jim  O’Neil  paid 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  a  prominent 
millionaire.  His  purpose  was  not  so¬ 
cial,  but  business.  Jim  O’Neil  under¬ 
stood  this  perfectly  and  allowed  the 
servant  to  lead  him  through  devious 
hallways  and  paths  to  a  white  building 
in  the  midst  of  the  battlemented  gar¬ 
den. 

The  place  was  fitted  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cence  that  took  his  breath  away,  but 
when  the  servant  entered  boldly  into 
it,  Jim  took  a  firmer  grasp  upon  his 
box  of  tools  and  materials  and  follow¬ 
ed  in  his  wake. 

In  an  alcove  off  the  great  main 
room,  they  came  upon  a  not  very  large 
group  of  men  and  women  standing 
before  a  cylindrical  column  of  white 
cloth. 

This,  though  Jim  O’Neil  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  it,  was  a  rather 
important  event  that  took  place  from 
time  to  time  within  the  white  building 
on  the  millionaire’s  grounds.  Its  im¬ 


portance  lay  in  this:  whenever  this 
group  was  gathered  here,  it  meant  that 
the  millionaire  had  secured  something 
else  worthy  of  adding  to  his  collection 
of  American  art. 

It  was  probably  due  to  the  million¬ 
aire’s  native  courtesy  (and  not,  as 
many  thought,  because  of  his  fondness 
for  giving  a  theatrical  tinge  to  his 
deeds,)  that  he  always  chose  this 
means  of  making  the  acquisition  pub¬ 
lic.  Surely  it  could  have  been  nothing 
but  courtesy  that  prompted  him  to  in¬ 
vite  these  critics  to  view  and  to  pass 
upon  his  judgement.  And  to  pass 
judgement  was  really  what  they  did, 
for  it  was  always  m  their  presence 
and  always  after  they  had  expressed 
approval  of  the  work,  that  its  real,  its 
actual  addition  to  the  collection  took 
place — that  the  painting  was  bracketed 
to  the  wall  or  the  statue  sealed  to  its 
base.  As  to  the  miniature  unveiling 
that  preceded  this,  well,  perhaps  the 
millionaire’s  leaning  toward  the  mildly 
spectacular  was  evident  here. 

The  servant  halted  Jim  O’Neil  at  a 
decently  respectful  distance  and  there 
bade  him  wait. 

The  millionaire,  a  reasonably  young 
appearing  man  with  a  satisfying  brown 
Vandyke,  was  talking. 

“Clara  Boone,  to  my  mind,”  he  was 
saying,  “has  never  done  anything  finer. 
The  spirit  that  she  has  caught  here 
does  not  seem  to  be  something  which 
she  deliberately  set  out  to  obtain.  It 
makes  one  feel  rather,  that  she  found 
these  things  actually  existing  some¬ 
where  and  they  so  delighted  her  that 
she  copied  them  down  with  a  joyful 
fidelity.  The  refreshing,  unconscious 
grace,  the  exquisite  purity  of  youth 
and  beauty — the  sheer,  airy  winsome- 
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ness  of  it — seem  to  be  inherently  a 
part  of  the  subject.” 

This  much  Jim  O’Neil  heard,  but 
the  words  held  no  interest  for  him  and 
his  thoughts  drifted  afield.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  his  cement  had  begun  to 
harden  yet.  He  was  afraid  that  it 
would  if  he  had  much  longer  to  wait 
before  going  to  work.  But  when  he 
looked  again,  the  millionaire  was  pull¬ 
ing  the  cord  that  swept  the  cloth  asjde 
and  revealed  the  statue. 

Jim  O’Neil’s  part  in  the  ceremony 
was  to  seal  the  statue  to  its  place. 
There  was  about  its  base  a  groove  that 
was  to  be  filled  out,  making  it  flush 
with  the  oval  base.  That  groove,  his 
trowel  and  the  cement,  were  the  only 
things  that  directly  concerned  him. 
There  was  nothing  else.  The  elation 
engendered  by  art,  he  did  not  know. 
Vet  the  statue  held  his  attention. 

And  the  statue  merited  the  wrapt 
attention  that  he  gave  it.  Gay  and 
vivid  and  fresh  as  an  ocean-blown 
breeze  was  this  girl-figure  that  lightly 
knelt  upon  the  sloping  marble  turf. 
Life  flowed  from  it;  head  tilted  with 
the  alert  grace  of  the  wood  sprite ;  all 
tense,  wild,  vital,  wind-blown ;  breath¬ 
ing  of  that  convincing  joy  of  youth. 
Pure  it  was  as  the  marble  from  which 
it  was  created,  and  Jim  O’Neil  knew 
it  to  be  very,  very  beautiful.  He  knew 
it  even  as  he  knew  that  in  form,  in 
spirit,  in  the  very  mute  appeal  of  pres¬ 
ence,  the  statue  was  Cassy. 

“There  is  a  certain  lingering  sweet¬ 


ness  about  it — ” 

Cassy’s  father  desired  greatly  to 
hear  what  the  millionaire  had  to  say, 
but  there  was  something  else  that  he 
desired  more.  And  it  was  this  some¬ 
thing  that  drew  him  away  into  the 
millionare’s  garden,  and  beyond. 

It  was  through  Clara  Boone  that  he 
found  Cassy.  It  was  the  sculptress 
who  had  taken  her  in  and  it  was  she 
who  led  Jim  O’Neil  to  Cassy’s  room 
and  opened  the  door  for  him  to  pass 
inside. 

“Say,  Kid,  I  guess  we  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  each  other  very  well,”  said  Jim 
O’Neil  as  he  pushed  back  his  plate 
that  evening. 

It  was  Saturday  night  and  the  sup¬ 
per  was  through,  yet  he  remained  at 
the  table  puffing  at  his  pipe  and  send¬ 
ing  white  rivulets  coursing  and  ex¬ 
panding  toward  the  ceiling. 

Cassy  sniffed  comfortably  at  a  film 
of  smoke  that  had  ebbed  over  toward 
her. 

“Say  Dad,”  she  asked,  “when  two 
people  know  all  about  each  other — and 
haven’t  any  secrets  between  them — 
and  are  good  friends — and  never  be¬ 
lieve  the  things  they  hear  about  each 
other,  except  the  good  things — and — 
well,  what  do  you  call  ’em,  Dad?” 

“Pals,”  Jim  O’Neil  replied  prompt¬ 
ly.  “There’s  only  one  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  them,  and  that’s  ‘pals’ I”  And 
then  he  leaned  over  the  table  and 
spoke  into  Cassy’s  eyes,  “feay,  Kid. 
that’s  what  we  two  will  be — pals.” 


The''  Trap  of  Circumstance 

BY  E.  ROBERT  STEVENSON 

Fearing  that  he  is  losing  his  reason,  a  man  forces  a  burglar  who  has  broken 
into  his  house  to  be  a  party  to  his  death  to  escape  the  family  shame  of  a  sui¬ 
cide’s  death. 


THICK  night  fog 
soaked  into  the 
town,  so  heavy  that 
fences,  porch  floors, 
flagstone  walks  and 
other  exposed  things 
sopped  in  all  the 
moisture  they  could  bear  and  then 
reeked  in  its  clammy  dampness.  From 
the  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes  and 
the  eaves  of  houses,  where  the  watery 
mist  had  thickened  into  drops,  every 
now  and  then  it  dripped  heavily. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  great  elm,  be¬ 
fore  a  residence  that  set  buck  among 
the  dreary  shadows  of  such  chill  drip¬ 
ping  trees,  stood  a  man — waiting.  As 
though  the  fog  and  night  darkness  did 
not  offer  enough  concealment,  he 
hugged  close  to  the  tree  trunk,  em¬ 
bracing  to  the  full  the  shadows  that 
absorbed  the  outlines  of  his  sturdy 
form. 

For  over  two  hours  he  had  been 
lurking  thus  about  the  house,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  shadows  of  a  tree  for  a 
while  on  one  side  and  then  on  another. 
Now  and  again,  as  a  shiver  shook  him, 
he  would  let  slip  an  oath,  in  a  dis¬ 
gusted  mutter  repeating,  “God!  It’s 
a  rotten  night !” 

From  a  steeple  afar,  came  the 
strokes  of  the  midnight  hour.  An¬ 
other  shiver  quivered  through  him. 

“I  ain't  going  to  wait  here  much 
longer,”  he  gave  expression  to  his 


thought  and,  bending,  picked  up  a 
small  black  leather  bag  that  had  been 
resting  at  his  feet. 

Again  he  shivered. 

“Here  goes,”  he  muttered,  as  if  giv¬ 
ing  himself  the  command  for  action. 
Before  leaving  the  sheltering  shadow, 
however,  he  paused  for  a  moment  to 
look  carefully  about  him  on  all  sides. 
Then,  as  one  who  would  take  the 
place  by  determined,  rapid  assault,  he 
turned  his  steps  directly  across  the 
lawn  to  the  side  of  the  house.  Over 
the  iron  railing  of  a  first  floor  bal¬ 
cony  he  climbed  and  dropped  his  bag 
on  the  flooring.  Evidently  his  every 
action  had  been  carefully  planned  dur¬ 
ing  those  hours  of  vigil. 

Again,  for  a  moment,  he  turned 
toward  the  street,  stood  still  and  lis¬ 
tened.  Then,  satisfied  that  no  one  was 
there,  he  deftly  opened  the  leather  bag 
and  took  from  it  a  softened  mass  of 
putty.  He  warmed  and  worked  this 
for  a  moment  in  his  hands.  His 
nimble  fingers  then  laid  it  in  a  soft 
paste  over  one  of  the  small  lights  of 
glass  in  the  French  window  before 
him. 

The  bag  next  yielded  a  small  wood¬ 
en  mallet ;  a  quick  decisive  blow  broke 
the  pane  and  he  removed  it.  One 
or  two  small  pieces  of  glass  fell  but 
carried  with  them  putty  that  deadened 
their  jingle. 

With  quick,  sensitive  fingers,  he 
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reached  in  and  shoved  back  the  bolt 
that  held  the  window  frame.  Gently 
he  pushed,  but  it  would  not  yield. 

“Damn  it  1”  he  exclaimed  softly  in 
nervous  irritation.  A  second  bolt 
held  it  at  the  bottom. 

Again  he  turned  to  the  bag  for  im¬ 
plements  of  siege.  As  he  bent,  how¬ 
ever,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
second  French  window  on  the  balcony. 
He  gave  a  startled  jump.  It  stood 
conveniently  open,  pulled  in  at  least 
half  a  foot. 

“Looks  leery,”  he  soliloquized  in 
low  tones.  “Too  damned  convenient.” 

For  a  moment  he  stood,  in  the  grip 
•of  indecision.  Then  suspicion  was 
thrown  aside.  He  decided  that  “some 
fool  servant  had  forgotten  to  close  it.” 
Again  his  movements  were  in  perfect 
control — determined.  The  bag  was 
shoved  into  a  corner,  the  window 
pushed  wide  open  and  he  entered. 

The  pocket  light  that  he  flashed 
rapidly  in  two  or  three  directions 
showed  the  dining  room.  It  located 
the  table,  buffet,  china  cabinet,  but 
they  received  no  more  than  a  fleeting 
glance.  Thus  flashing  the  lamp,  he 
made  his  way  into  the  hall,  found 
there  a  wide  staircase  and  followed 
its  gracefully  curving  black  walnut 
colonial  railing  up  to  the  second 
floor. 

Another  flash  showed  a  wide  old- 
fashioned  hall  with  rooms  on  either 
side.  All  doors  were  closed  save  one, 
and  that  received  his  first  attention. 
It  was  an  unoccupied  bedroom  that 
gave  up  to  his  rapid  search  nothing 
worth  the  taking. 

On  an  instant,  from  somewhere 
across  the  hall,  came  a  sharp  noise 
as  though  someone  had  dropped  some¬ 


thing.  The  intruder’s  sensitive  ears 
caught  the  sound  in  a  painful  throb 
and  his  whole  body  responded  with  a 
nervous  leap. 

He  stood  motionless,  intently  listen¬ 
ing.  Not  another  sound.  Five  min¬ 
utes  of  silence.  With  catlike  tread 
he  moved  into  the  hall.  There  again 
he  stood  listening,  every  nerve  tense. 
All  was  quiet. 

Across  to  the  closed  door  opposite 
he  crept  stealthily.  Before  it  he  bent, 
holding  his  ear  close  to  the  crack. 

Of  a  sudden,  without  warning,  the 
door  jerked  open  and  a  flood  of  light 
from  the  room  fell  full  across  him. 
Like  a  wild  creature  suddenly  startled, 
he  leaped  back,  whipped  from  his 
pocket  an  automatic  pistol  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  doorway  before  waiting  to 
discover  whether  it  was  man,  woman, 
or  child,  that  had  thus  come  upon  him. 

“If-  yer  move  or  speak,  I’ll  shoot 
yer  heart  out,”  he  growled. 

Before  him  was  a  man  of  middle 
age  with  gray  hair,  sunken  eyes  and 
pale,  haggard  face.  Startled,  he 
seemed  in  turn,  but  hardly  frightened. 
He  appeared  to  have  understood  the 
threat,  but,  instead  of  standing  still, 
he  made  a  feint  as  though  to  get  the 
weapon. 

“I  said  stand  still,"  came  the  order 
again  in  a  deeper  growl. 

The  answer  was  simply  another 
clutch  toward  the  arm  that  held  the 
revolver — a  clutch  that  was  easily 
warded  off  by  a  quick  jerk  and  turn 
of  the  body.  Then,  in  what  under  the 
circumstances  was  a  mad  action,  the 
threatened  one  seized  the  armed  man’s 
left  wrist  and  began  pulling  him  weak¬ 
ly  about  the  hall. 

Nothing  could  have  been  easier 
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than  for  the  holder  of  the  pistol  to 
have  killed  his  assailant,  yet  the 
weapon  was  not  used.  A  moment  of 
thus  tempting  Providence  and  the 
gray-haired  man  let  go  his  hold  and 
dropped  back  into  the  doorway. 

“You’re  a  poor  burglar,”  he  said 
calmly,  a  shade  of  irritated  disap¬ 
pointment  in  his  voice.  “What  have 
you  got  a  gun  for?” 

“I  ain’t  anxious  to  show  you,”  was 
the  answer,  “but  if  you  yelp  a  sound. 
I’ll  let  you  in  on  more  than  one  way 
of  using  this  shooter !” 

As  he  spoke,  he  reversed  the  weap¬ 
on  in  his  hand  and  indicated  that  the 
offender’s  skull  would  be  knocked 
with  the  butt. 

“Isn’t  it  loaded?”  came  the  calm 
query. 

“I  may  as  well  tell  you  it  ain’t.  May¬ 
be  you’d  known  by  this  time  if  it  was. 
But  if  you  yelp  a  sound — ”  the  threat 
began  again. 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  was  interrupted. 
“I’m  the  only  one  in  the  house.  Come 

The  door  was  pushed  open  wide  in 
invitation. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  soothe  me 
into  a  nap?”  the  intruder  asked  sus¬ 
piciously. 

“Not  exactly,  but  I  can’t  make  any 
more  noise  in  here  than  I  can  out 
there.” 

Perhaps  some  idea  that  the  old  fel¬ 
low  was  “off  his  head”  and  that  it 
might  be  best  to  humor  him  came  to 
the  suspicious  one’s  mind.  At  any 
rate,  he  stepped  through  the  doorway. 

It  was  a  comfortable  study,  lined 
with  bookcases;  a  desk-table  at  its 
center;  but  all  in  a  state  of  marked 
disorder.  A  student’s  lamp  had  been 


thrown  from  the  desk,  its  globe 
smashed  into  pieces.  A  waste-paper 
basket  had  been  overturned,  stepped 
upon  and  broken.  Books  and  papers 
were  scattered  everywhere  about  the 
floor.  A  chair  was  overturned.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  room  stood  a  small 
safe,  its  dbor  open,  its  contents  pulled 
out  in  a  disorderly  heap  before  it. 

“Another  crook  job,”  flashed  into 
the  burglar’s  mind  as  his  fleeting 
glance  took  in  this  disorder.  He 
turned  sharply  to  get  his  companion’s 
face  in  the  full  light. 

The  other,  reading  his  thoughts, 
shook  his  head  and  smiled  in  a  wan 
and  sickly  manner.  The  character 
of  that  face  impressed  the  inquisitor. 
The  crook  idea  was  instantly  thrown 
aside. 

The  host  pointed  to  a  chair,  but  the 
visitor  shook  his  head. 

“I  stands  here,”  he  said,  leaning 
against  the  wall  next  the  door.  “I 
might  want  to  make  a  quick  get¬ 
away  !” 

The  host  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
desk. 

“You  probably  think  me  crazy,”  he 
volunteered. 

“Well,  you  ain’t  acting  exactly  nor¬ 
mal,”  was  the  reply.  “When  a  bur¬ 
glar  threatens  to  shoot,  the  approved 
style  for  the  person  in  the  line  of  his 
gun  is  to  follow  orders.  You  don’t 
appear  to  give  a  damn.” 

“You’re  right.  I  don’t.  I  was 
about  to  commit  suicide.” 

The  burglar  whistled,  a  light  of  * 
understanding  breaking  over  his  face. 

“Family  troubles  or  money?” 

“Worse.  Insanity.  My  head  is 
going  off.  I’m  headed  for  an  old 
family  rut.  My  father  and  grand- 
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father  died  in  insane  retreats.  I’m 
not  going  to." 

“How  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

“See  here.” 

Turning,  he  picked  up  five  little 
pieces  of  wood  and  began  fitting  them 
together  on  the  desk.  In  a  moment 
he  had  framed  one  of  those  falls  or 
traps  such  as  youngsters  use  to  catch 
field  rodents. 

“I  place  the  revolver  in  this  crotch,” 
he  explained,  “and  rest  this  stick 
against  the  trigger.  These  four  books, 
laid  with  apparent  carelessness  on  the 
deslc,  spring  the  trap.  See !  This  one 
I  lift,  it  starts  the  others;  that  one 
falls  upon  the  trigger  stick.  I’ve 
tried  a  blank  already,  so  I  know  how 
it  will  work.  The  jar  of  the  explosion 
scatters  the  sticks,  and  the  gun  falls 
among  the  books  on  the  desk.  I  drop 
way  over  here  somewheres.” 

“That’s  a  left-handed  way  of  doing 
a  job,”  was  the  suspicious  comment. 
“Why  bother  with  the  sticks?” 

“Pride  and  necessity.  I  have  a  sis¬ 
ter  that  I  care  for.  I  don’t  want  her 
to  be  obliged  to  face  the  world  with  a 
suicide  disgrace  in  the  family.  Then, 
too,  my  insurance  policy  carries  a  sui¬ 
cide  clause  that  would  cut  off  its  pay¬ 
ment  to  her.  It  hasn't  been  an  easy 
job.  I’ve  messed  up  the  room  to  make 
it  look  like  the  marks  of  a  struggle. 
I’ve  opened  the  window  downstairs 
so  as  to  provide  an  explanation  of  how 
my  supposed  assailant  got  in  and  out. 
My  big  worry,  however,  has  been  that 
the  sticks  might  not  scatter  just  right. 
A  little  hitch  might  set  the  coroner 
guessing  his  way  to  the  truth.” 

For  a  moment  the  host  stopped. 
“Look  here!”  he  said,  struck  by  a 
new  idea. 


Opening  a  drawer,  he  took  from  it 
a  packet  of  bills. 

"I’ve  a  proposition  to  make  you," 
he  said.  “There’s  a  thousand.  It’s 
yours  if  you’ll  wait  until  I’ve  shot 
myself  and  then  carry  off  the  pistol.” 

The  burglar  jumped  into  activity. 

“Not  much,”  he  objected.  “Some¬ 
body’ll  hear  that  shot,  jump  in  and 
get  me.  Then  what  ?  There  wouldn’t 
be  a  jury  this  side  of  hell  that  could 
be  made  to  believe  the  suicide  story 
I’d  stand  ready  to  tell  ’em.  Good 
night !” 

That  final  was  a  bromide  rather 
than  a  salutation,  but  as  he  uttered  it 
he  started  toward  the  door. 

“Stand !”  came  the  sharp  command. 
And  he  stood,  for  the  loaded  pistol 
had  been  removed  from  the  trap  and 
was  now  leveled  at  his  head. 

“It’s  absolutely  safe  for  you,”  his 
insistent  host  went  on.  “I’ve  fixed  a 
night  when  all  my  servants  are  away. 
I’m  a  bachelor.  We  two  have  the 
house  entirely  to  ourselves.” 

“It’s  too  big  a  risk,  I  tell  you,”  the 
detained  man  protested. 

“How  long  will  they  give  you  if  I 
hand  you  over  to  the  police?” 

The  expression  of  the  man  at  the 
door  showed  plainly  that  that  struck 
him  as  a  nasty  idea. 

“Ten  years,  maybe,”  he  answered. 
“I’ve  been  up  before.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  accept  my  prop¬ 
osition,  I’ll  walk  you  down  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  call  for  the  police.” 

For  a  moment  they  stood  staring  at 
each  other.  The  burglar  decided 
that  the  man  at  the  other  side  of  that 
gun  meant  business. 

“It’s  a  rotten  risk,”  he  repeated. 

“It’s  a  risk  of  your  business,”  was 
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the  answer.  “You’ve  got  to  take  the 
risks.  You  climbed  into  this  box  un¬ 
invited  and  now  you’ll  get  out  only  on 
my  terms.” 

“How  do  you  know  I’ll  keep  my 
word  ?” 

“Because  you’ll  gain  nothing  by 
breaking  it.  Once  I’ve  shot,  you’re 
in  the  trap,  that  is,  if  you  are  caught 
in  this  room  or  leaving  the  house;  it 
doesn’t  matter  much  whether  you  have 
left  the  revolver  or  are  carrying  it 
away.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I’ve 
got  to  stand  here  and  watch  you  blow 
your  brains  out?" 

“Why  not?” 

“Why  not?  A  good  big  lot  of  why 
nots!  I  ain’t  setting  myself  up  on 
Sunday-school  morals.  This  ain’t  my 
first  crook  job.  But  you’d  better  be¬ 
lieve  I  ain’t  so  cold-blooded  that  I 
can  stand  and  watch  a  job  like  that 
done  without  a  quiver.  You  didn’t 
catch  me  with  an  empty  gun  because 
I  was  careless.  I’ve  never  cawied  it 
loaded.  I’m  no  man  killer.  Let  me 
out  of  here  1” 

Again  he  turned  toward  the  door, 
but  his  host  checked  his  departure  at 
the  pistol  point. 

“Moie  away  from  that  door,”  he 
ordered. 

The  trapped  man  followed  the  di¬ 
rection  indicated  by  the  automatic, 
moving  along  the  wall  until  he  came  to 
the  lighted  gas  fixture. 

“Stand  there,  now,”  came  the  order. 

An  idea  flashed  to  the  burglar  and 
with  lightning  speed  he  followed  its 
impulse.  His  fingers  gripped  the  gas 
cock  and  turned  it.  Sudden  darkness 
fell  upon  the  room.  Under  its  cover, 
he  leaped  for  the  man  with  the  pistol. 


The  automatic  barked  twice  and  its 
holder  plunged  forward.  Their  bod¬ 
ies  met  in  a  sudden  jolt  that  hurled 
the  pistol  across  the  room. 

The  burglar  recovered  his  feet.  In 
the  darkness  he  stood  still,  intently 
listening.  Below  a  clock  chimed  one, 
but  otherwise  the  house  was  dead  still. 
He  felt  his  way  to  the  door.  He  gave 
an  ear  to  the  hall.  There  was  no  out¬ 
cry;  no  disturbance  had  been  made 
by  the  shots. 

Down  the  stairs  he  felt  his  way  in 
the  darkness  and  on  into  the  dining 
room.  His  fingers  felt  for  and  found 
the  catch  of  the  French  window.  He 
opened  it. 

Crash!  Upon  him  leaped  a  man. 
followed  by  a  second,  the  two  bear¬ 
ing  him  to  the  floor  under  the  weight 
of  their  united  rush.  A  chair  fell.  A 
foot  crashed  through  a  window.  Muf¬ 
fled  oaths  arose  as  the  three  scuffled 
about  the  carpet.  Then  came  the 
clink  of  manacles.  His  wrists  were 
locked. 

“Flash  your  light.  Bill!"  one  di¬ 
rected. 

The  glare  of  light  showed  blue  uni¬ 
forms  and  brass  buttons. 

“Get  up,  now.” 

The  burglar  obeyed.  The  third  cuff 
of  the  manacles  was  locked  to  a 
policeman’s  wrist. 

“We’ve  had  an  eye  on  you  over  an 
hour  laying  out  for  this  job,”  he  was 
gruffly  informed. 

“Bring  him  in  till  we  see  what  those 
shots  were,”  directed  the  officer  with 
the  flash  light. 

Resistance  was  useless.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  quietly  as  the  way  was  lighted 
up  the  stairs. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  that  he  had 
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just  left  they  stopped  while  the  finger 
of  light  darted  about.  It  fell  upon  a 
gray-haired  man,  on  his  knees,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  arm  of  a  heavy  leather 
chair.  The  holder  of  the  light  crossed 
over  to  him. 

“Strike  a  light,”  he  ordered  his 
comrade.  “This  looks  like  a  bad  job.” 

A  match  glowed,  touched  the  gas 
jet  and  once  again  flooded  the  room 
with  light.  Labored  breathing  came 
from  the  kneeling  man.  The  officer 
put  his  arm  about  him  and  lifted  him 
into  the  chair.  A  dark  streak  of  red 
stained  his  white  shirt  front. 

“Looks  like  it  got  him  hard,”  the 
officer  who  was  bending  over  him  re¬ 
marked.  “It’s  too  bad  we  waited  so 
long.  Get  the  gun.” 

The  burglar’s  pockets  were  rapidly 
felt  over  and  the  automatic  produced. 

“Easy!”  The  discoverer  had  the 
triumphant  tone  of  having  “got  the 
goods.” 

The  manacled  one  simply  stared  in 
hopeless  depression  at  the  dying  man. 
His  captor  jerked  the  manacles  to  stir 
him  to  attention. 

“We’ve  got  you  red-handed  this 
trip.  You  may  as  well  spit  the  truth,” 
he  advised.  “You  can’t  raise  the  face 
to  lie  about  this  job.” 

In  the  chair  the  dying  man  strug¬ 
gled.  By  a  painful  effort  he  pulled 
himself  slightly  forward. 

“Wait!” 

A  hollow  rattle  was  in  his  voice 
and  for  a  moment  he  could  bring  no 
more  to  his  lips.  An  ashen  gray  pal¬ 
lor  overspread  his  face. 

*1 — must — tell — ” 

A  pause  fell  between  each.  word. 

“Never  mind,  we  know,”  the  officer 
who  was  bracing  his  weakening  body 


assured  him  in  a  gruff  but  kindly  way. 
“He  bored  you,”  indicating  the  pris¬ 
oner. 

Weakly  but  emphatically  the 
wounded  man  shook  his  head. 

“What  ?"  Incredulous  surprise  was 
in  the  question. 

Again  the  head  shook  in  denial. 

The  dying  man’s  finger  pointed  to 
the  burglar  as  he  struggled  once  more 
in  speech. 

“He — threatened — I  gripped  him — 
we  struggled — ” 

He  stopped,  for  the  moment  un¬ 
able  to  go  on.  The  three  listeners 
hung  upon  his  every  word. 

“His — gun — wasn’t  loaded — ” 

The  words  weakened  into  a  whis¬ 
per. 

“Another  one — on  the  roof — leaned 
i  n  window — s  h  o  t — m  e  t  w  i  c  e — 
dropped  pistol  on  floor  there.” 

Spent  by  his  great  effort,  the  dying 
man  fell  back  into  the  chair  and 
closed  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  no 
one  rapved  or  spoke.  Then  the  offi¬ 
cer  beside  the  chair  bent  his  head 
against  his  chest. 

“Done  for,”  he  announced  curtly. 

A  jerk  of  the  manacles  dragged  the 
burglar’s  attention  away  from  the 
prostrate  form. 

“Who  was  your  pal?”  his  captor 
growled  in  the  threatening  tones  of 
the  third  degree.  “You’d  better  steer 
us  after  him  and  give  up  the  whole 
truth  on  this  job.” 

The  burglar  recovered  his  calm  self- 
assurance. 

“T  r  u  th — hell,”  h  e  answered. 
“You’ve  found  out  all  you’re  going  to 
know  about  this  job.  The  pal  who 
helped  me  is  where  you’ll  never  get 
your  fingers  on  him.” 


Getting  Lefty 

BY  WARD  TRAIL 


Trailed  to  Africa  by  a  New  York  detective,  a  diamond  thief,  with  the  aid [• 
of  Nature,  foils  justice. 


■HE  tramp  steamer, 
Adrienne,  was  two 
i  days  out  of  Bremen 
J  before  Mason  was 
f  sure  his  quarry  was 
not  aboard.  It  was 
too  much.  Twenty 
weeks  before  he  had  been  told  tersely 
enough  to  ‘‘Get  Lefty,”  and  had  been 
given  Lefty’s  description. 

Mason  was  the  star  detective  on  the 
New  York  force  and  he  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  it  altogether  complimentary 
when  he  was  sent  out  to  pick  up  a  dia¬ 
mond  thief,  short  and  stocky,  with  red 
hair,  a  fleck  of  brown  in  one  blue  eye 
and  a  purple  crescent  scar  above  the 
other,  a  deep  dimple  in  the  left  cheek 
and  plenteous  freckles  on  both,  be¬ 
sides  being  left  handed.  Usually  he 
was  put  on  cases  where  there  was 
little  to  work  upon,  and  he  had  al¬ 
ways  brought  in  his  man.  Mason  had 
not  understood — then. 

And  ik»w  for  twenty  weeks  had 
been  following  this  colored  Sunday 
supplement  across  and  up  and  down 
the  continent  of  Europe,  always  close 
behind  him,  but  always  behind.  He 
had  been  within  an  hour  of  his  man 
two  days  before,  when  he  had 
boarded  the  Adrienne.  There  had 
been  almost  a  blazed  trail  to  the  tramp, 
and  now,  two  days  out,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  man  had  once  more 
eluded  him.  The  steamer  was  with- 
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out  wireless  apparatus  and  the  first 
port  touched  would  be  Waco,  South 
Africa,  where  freight  for  the  diamond 
mines  would  he  left.  He  had  prac¬ 
tically  shanghaied  himself,  and  Lefty 
would  have  just  seven  weeks  start. 

Diamond  mines?  Lefty  never  by 
any  chance  appropriated  anything  but 
diamonds — j  u  s  t  diamonds — nothing 
else.  He  had  time  and  time  again 
left  other  precious  stones  and  gold 
untouched.  And  the  trail  to  the  steam¬ 
er  for  South  Africa  had  been  very 
plain  indeed. 

The  slow  days  passed  and  the  boat 
glided  over  the  oily  waters  of  the 
tropics,  crossed  the  line  and  plowed 
her  way  into  the  blue  wastes  beyond 
with  never  a  stop  to  break  the  dull 
tedium.  But  Mason  no  longer  desired 
to  stop  off.  He  had  conceived  an 
idea  so  far  from  the  probabilities  that 
he  thought  it  might  be  quite  possible. 

At  last  the  days  of  slow  pacing  the 
cramped  decks  came  to  an  end  and 
the  Adrienne  nosed  into  Waco.  Ma¬ 
son  began  his  careful  inquiries  at 
once,  and  to  his  vast  delight,  as  much 
as  to  his  amazement,  found  that  his 
error  lay  simply  in  taking  the  wrong 
boat  and  not  in  chasing  his  man  to 
that  particular  dock.  He  was  told 
that  a  short  stout  man  with  red 
hair  and  freckles,  a  funny  cock  in 
one  eye,  and  a  curved,  purple  scar 
over  the  other,  had  come  in  a  week 
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ago  on  a  faster  tramp  and  gone  on 
immediately  to  the  largest  mine  in 
the  diamond  fields.  Quietly,  there¬ 
fore,  Mason  slipped  into  the  dirty 
passenger  compartment  of  the  little 
jerk  water  line  and  followed.  At 
the  mine,  his  credentials  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  nosing  around  to  his 
heart’s  content.  He  made  no  more 
inquiries.  He  wanted  to  take  this 
glaring  white  elephant  without  further 
assistance. 

Having  looked  over  the  outside 
works,  he  made  his  way  into  the  mine 
with  the  men.  Man  after  man 
passed  but  not  one  was  his  man. 
It  was  possible  that  Lefty  was  with 
the  other  shift,  so  Mason  decided  to 
bide  his  time.  He  would  debark  from 
Waco  with  Lefty  in  his  custody,  or 
wire  his  resignation  to  his  chief  from 
Waco.  And  he  would  turn  the  trick 
by  himself,  too. 

There  was  a  smothered  detonation. 
No,  he  would  not  go  back  now  to 
where  he  had  watched  the  men  placing 
the  fuse  for  a  blast.  Tonight,  when 
he  looked  over  the  other  shift,  per¬ 
haps — 

“Quick  sand !  quick  sand !  The 
shelf!  The  shelf!” 

The  gutteral  cry  was  quite  meaning¬ 
less  to  Mason’s  ears  as  he  made  his 
way  thoughtfully  to  the  mouth  of  the 
mine.  Hurried  footsteps  sounded  be¬ 
hind  him  and  men  raced  past  him, 
wild  eyes  glaring  in  their  blackened 
faces.  Then  the  cry  came  again. 

“Quick  sand!  Quick  sand!  The 
shelf!  The  shelf!” 

Two  burly  men  grasped  Mason’s 
arms  and  raced  him  with  them  to  the 
last  break.  One  of  them  lifted  him 
bodily  and  threw  him  up  on  the  wide 


ledge  there,  on  which  the  others  had 
already  scrambled. 

“Help  me !”  cried  the  man  who  had 
waited  to  lift  the  visitor. 

Four  men  reached  out  eager  arms 
and  with  a  mighty  heave  brought  him 
up  with  them.  And  then  Mason  saw 
and  understood.  Quick  sand,  re¬ 
leased  by  the  last  blast,  was  flooding 
the  mine!  It  had  overtaken  the  man 
and  though  he  had  been  pulled  up  in 
time,  his  boots  were  left  sticking  in 
the  innocent-looking,  wet  sand,  now 
showing  in  the  dim  light  on  the  floor 
below  the  ledge  where  they  crouched. 
Even  as  he  looked,  the  boots  were  lost 
to  view,  though  the  sand  hardly 
seemed  to  move. 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  he  asked. 

The  man  next  him  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

“Wait,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  deadly  sand  crept  up,  and  up 
and  up.  It  passed  a  crack  that  Ma¬ 
son  had  been  watching. 

“Wait  for  what?”  he  suddenly 
shouted,  shuddering  in  a  new  and 
deadly  fear. 

“For  planks,  if  they  know  about  it 
in  time,”  vouchsafed  another  of  the 
men  in  a  stolidly  indifferent  tone. 

Mason  watched  the  slowly  rising 
sand  with  fascinated  terror.*  Now  it 
passed  the  next  jagged  crack.  A 
gray,  sleek  something  touched  his 
hand  and  vanished  into  the  gloom. 
The  slight,  scratching  sounds  he  had 
been  hearing  ever  since  the  noise  of 
the  blast  had  subsided  were  explained. 
The  rats,  of  course.  The  still  sand 
made  no  sound.  It  only  rose  and 
rose  and  rose  and  rose.  It  was  up  to 
the  place  where  the  ledge  rounded 
out  now.  A  man  pulled  up  his  feet. 
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Suddenly,  Mason  gave  a  mighty 

yell.  Then,  having  found  his  voice, 
continued  to  use  it  without  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  he  said,  or  seeming 
volition  on  his  part.  The  men  looked 
at  him  pityingly.  One  of  them 
reached  over  and  patted  his  shoulder. 

“Do  something!  Do  something!” 
he  yelled  at  them. 

“We’re  waiting.  They  most  al¬ 
ways  know  in  time  and  send  in 
planks,”  one  of  them  assured  him. 

And  then  it  happened.  Quietly  a 
broad  plank  nosed  its  way  into  the 
dim  opening  by  the  ledge.  Then  up 
to  the  end  of  that  plank  came  the  end 
of  another  like  it  and  a  man’s  cheer¬ 
ful  voice  sang  out  into  the  deadly 
gloom,  “All  aboard  for  the  outside  of 
this,  my  hearties!” 

Something  in  the  timbre  of  that 
voice  roused  Mason  from  the  limp 
relief  into  which  the  appearance  of 
the  plank  had  cast  him.  It  was  quite 
unlike  the  voices  of  the  men  around 
him.  It  was  really  very  like  a  New 
York  Irish  voice.  He  peered  keenly 
at  the  man.  And  it  was  true!  He 
had  red  hair  and  freckles,  a  dark  scar 
above  one  eye  and  a  deep  dimple  in 
one  cheek.  In  the  darkness,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  fleck  of  brown 
in  one  eye,  but  Mason  was  willing  to 
take  that  for  granted,  since  the  man 
was  short  and  stocky  and  used  his 
left  hand  with  more  dexterity  than  his 
right  in  guiding  the  broad  planks  over 
the  treacherous  sand.  It  was  Lefty. 

And  then  Lefty  looked  at  Mason, 
and  Mason  suddenly  knew  something 
he  had  merely  suspected  before.  Lefty 
knew  him  and  his  mission !  And  now 
Lefty  held  his  life,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  the  seven  stolid  fellows  be¬ 


side  him,  in  the  hollow  of  his  handl 

“It’s  on  the  outside  you’d  rather 
be  seeing  me  now,  is  it  not  so,  just, 
Mr.  Mason?”  he  asked  in  a  mocking 
voice,  and  as  he  made  a  mocking  bow 
to  the  great  detective  whom  he  had 
led  all  over  the  continent,  his  left 
hand  made  a  sudden  awkward  move¬ 
ment  and  the  plank  tipped  on  edge. 
Slowly,  though  the  stocky  man  clutch^- 
ed  it  with  all  his  might,  it  slipped, 
slipped  down,  slowly  down,  down.  It 
was  gone! 

One  of  the  men  swore  softly  in  his 
mother  tongue.  Lefty  backed  care¬ 
fully  off  the  plank  on  which  he  was 
lying  to  the  one  behind  it,  and  slowly 
and  with  infinite  care,  pushed  the 
front  one  up  to  the  ledge.  Mason 
understood.  Sign  language  makes 
plain  reading  to  a  detective.  And 
with  that  understanding,  his  courage 
came  back  with  a  rush.  He  was 
again  the  calm,  cool  Mason,  holding 
his  life  as  nothing,  his  profession  as 
everything — the  Mason  that  had 
started  on  this  quest. 

When  the  plank  was  close  enough, 
the  men,  with  stolid  and  unanimous 
politeness,  motioned  the  detective  for¬ 
ward.  This  also,  Mason  understood. 
In  a  way,  he  was  their  guest;  they 
would  give  him  their  best.  But  he 
could  not  have  it  so.  This  was  his 
fight.  Lefty  did  not  mean  to  be  tak¬ 
en  and  he  could  easily  tip  a  plank  in 
the  darker  passage  through  which  they 
must  creep  like  snakes,  feeling  their 
way,  lost  if  a  plank  were  lost. 

“Seven  men  are  to  come  ahead  of 
me — seven — count  them,”  he  said, 
quietly,  as  Lefty  slipped  away.  There 
was  no  reply. 

“I  do  not  know  how  to  go.  You 
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must  go  first  that  I  may  learn,”  he 
said  to  the  men. 

‘‘But  she  is  creeping  up,”  they  re¬ 
minded  him. 

“Plenty  of  time,  if  you  will  go 
quickly  and  show  me  the  way,”  he 
managed  to  say,  though  he  felt  his  ter¬ 
ror  returning. 

It  was  true,  as  the  man  had  said. 
“She”  was  creeping  up.  “She”  had 
not  paused  with  the  advent  of  help. 
Already  the  lower  half  of  the  bulge 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  ledge  was 
covered  with  the  simple-looking,  wet 
sand,  that  did  not  seem  to  be  moving, 
yet  moved. 

With  consummate  carefulness,  one 
of  the  men  crept  out  on  the  plank. 
Not  until  he  gave  a  shout,  indicating 
that  he  had  reached  the  third  plank, 
did  the  second  man  start.  The  sand 
had  crept  an  inch  nearer  before  his 
shout  started  the  third  man.  How 
slow  that  third  man  seemed!  The 
sand  had  risen  another  inch  before 
the  fourth  man  received  his  signal. 
Slowly,  slowly  it  rose  and  rose  and 
rose.  A  shout,  and  the  fifth  man  crept 
serpent-wise  onto  the  plank,  that 
seemingly  immovable,  moved  and  rose, 
and  moved  and  rose,  with  the  sand  on 
which  it  lay.  Another  inch  of  prec¬ 
ious  space  was  lost  before  the  shout 
that  tolled  off  the  sixth  man. 

Then  the  seventh  man  tried  to  make 
Mason  take  his  chance. 

“No.  You  must  go.  This  is  new 
to  me  and  I’ve  lost  my  nerve.  If  your 
life  depended  on  my  not  tipping  a 
plank,  I’d  be  dead  sure  to  tip  one; 
and  if  I  did  that,  my  man,  I’d  just 
slip  off,  and  we’d  both  be  lost,  and 
so  uselessly.  No.  You  go  and  if  I 
know  I’m  last,  you  see  I  won’t  have  to 


bother  about  the  plank  I  creep  oS, 
and  that’ll  make  it  a  lot  easier  for 
me.” 

The  man  protested  a  little,  but  when 
the  shout  came,  he  went,  like  the  very 
sensible  fellow  that  he  was.  And  Ma¬ 
son  was  left  there  alone. 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  sand  crept  up 
and  up.  An  inch  was  lost — an  inch 
and  a  half — was  the  sand  rising 
faster  now  or  was  the  seventh  man 
going  more  slowly  ?  Mason  could  not 
tell.  After  an  eternity,  the  shout 
came.  The  sand  was  rising  faster! 
After  the  shout  and  before  he  could 
creep  onto  the  plank  another  inch  was 
lost.  It  was,  indeed,  rising  very  much 
faster.  There  was  a  scant  two  inches 
of  the  ledge  left  when  he  finally  got 
himself  properly  spread  upon  the 
first  plank  and  began  the  sinuous 
glide  to  the  next.  Which  one  would 
bd  displaced?  Would  Lefty  start 
back  to  meet  him  after  the  seventh 
man  emerged,  and  manage  in  that  dim 
passage  to  tip  one  plank?  He  reached 
the  third  plank  and  something  told 
him  to  shout  as  if  there  were  still 
a  man  to  follow.  H$  shouted.  The 
seventh  man  heard  and  called  back 
encouragingly  to  him.  He  did  not 
catch  what  the  fellow  said.  It  did 
not  matter. 

Where  would  the  missing  plank  be? 
It  was  hard  work,  this  crawling,  and 
if  he  were  not  to  get  out,  he  hoped 
he  would  slip  very  soon  into  the 
smothering  monster  that  was  lifting 
him  and  his  plank  higher  and  higher 
and  higher  all  the  time,  though  now 
there  was  nothing  by  which  he  could 
mark  its  progress.  He  crept  onto  the 
sixth  plank.  How  many  there  were 
he  had  no  idea.  He  was  very  tired. 
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but  he  would  wriggle  on.  Maybe 
somebody  would  prevent  Lefty  from 
tipping  a  plank.  But  who  was  there 
to  know  that  Lefty  would  have  any 
object  in  his  death?  Fool  that  he  had 
been,  not  to  tell  the  manager  what  he 
was  there  for.  He  would  take  his  man 
alone  I  That  old  spurt  of  pride 
seemed  very  puerile  to  Mason  now. 
Twelve  planks — thirteen — fourteen. 
He  was  counting  automatically.  It  did 
not  matter  how  many  there  were.  He 
had  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be  so 
far  or  take  such  centuries.  Was  life, 
after  all,  worth  it?  If  he  got  out 
alive,  Lefty  would  be  gone.  He  most 
certainly  would  never  sit  down  out 
there  and  wait  for  a  detective  to  come 
out  and  take  him.  But,  at  least,  if 
he  did  not  get  him,  he  would  have 
spiked  his  guns  for  any  design  he 
might  have  on  diamonds  in  the  rough. 
There  was  little  satisfaction  in  that. 
Sixteen — seventeen — eighteen — it  was 
growing  lighter.  Was  it  ?  Or  was  he 
losing  his  head  ?  Nineteen — twenty — 
No,  it  was  really  lighter.  He  was 
almost  out.  Voices  came  faintly  to 
him.  Would  it  be  the  next  plank  that 
was  missing?  No.  His  hand  clutched 
it  and  he  drew  himself  on.  Twenty- 
one — twenty-two —  It  was  very  light 
now,  and  the  voices  were  nearer,  but 
he  did  not  care.  They  had  no  mean¬ 
ing  for  him.  He  was  too  busy  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  end  of  the  plank — that  end 
which  would  not  be  kissing  the 
other —  Twenty-three — twenty- four 
— something  lifted  him.  He  was 
no  longer  creeping  forward  with 
tired,  swollen  hands  and  knees  that 
were  numbed.  It  was  quite  all  right, 
of  course.  He  had  rather  expected 
to  go  down  when  he  came  to  the  place 


of  the  missing  plank,  but  it  seemed 
he  was  to  go  up  instead.  That  did 
not  matter,  either.  He  was  floating 
easily,  and  ease  was  what  he  wanted. 

He  floated  in  a  downy,  soft  dark¬ 
ness  for  ages  and  ages,  then  a  gutteral 
voice  commanded,  "Here,  trink  dis,” 
and  something  that  burned  was  forced 
down  his  throat.  He  sat  up.  The 
smudged  miners  were  swimming 
rather  foolishly,  he  thought,  about 
him.  Dizzily  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
kindly  Dutch  doctor  who  held  the 
cup  to  his  lips.  He  drank  again  and 
the  miners  steadied  themselves  de¬ 
corously. 

“Where  did  my  man  go?”  he  asked 
weakly. 

“Vot  man  iss  dot?”  the  doctor 
wanted  to  know. 

"A  short,  stocky,  red-headed  man, 
with  a  fleck  of  brown  in  one  blue  eye 
and  a  purple,  crescent  scar  above  the 
other,  a  deep  dimple  in  one  cheek  and 
freckles  on  both — a  left-handed  man,” 
parroted  Mason,  glibly. 

“So?  Dot’s  dot  man,  for  the  life, 
dot  de  manager  vants  just  now.  It 
iss  dot  he  iss  stole  all  de  rough  dia- 
monts  vot  vos  packed  ready  for  der 
shibment,  ninety  tousant  tollars  vort 
diamonts,  unt  mate  off  mit  dem  on  dot 
dramp  steamer  dot  sailed  vile  ve  vos 
vatching  at  der  mund  for  der  men  to 
ged  oud  of  dot  floot.  Dot  dramp  she 
carries  no  vireless,  too,  unt  schtops 
most  eferyvere  from  now  oud.” 

The  good  doctor  was  in  a  com¬ 
municative  mood  and  would  have  told 
his  patient  all  he  knew  about  the 
great  diamond  robbery,  but  at  the 
moment,  Mason  inconsiderately 
fainted  again  and  gave  him  something 
else  to  do. 


Jack  in  the  Box 

BY  WILLARD  E.  HAWKINS 
The  Mystery  of  the  Haunted  Flat. 


Did  you  ever  fear  being  buried  alive ? 
date  flat. 

ACK  Willoughby 
and  his  wife  had  sen¬ 
sibly  decided  to  do 
condensed  house¬ 
keeping,  until  they 
could  own  their  own 
home.  They  began 
looking  for  five  room  flats,  perceived 
the  extravagance  of  a  spare  sleeping 
room,  and  turned  their  search  reso¬ 
lutely  toward  four  room  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Then  the  agent  showed  them  a 
perfectly  delightful  three  room  apart¬ 
ment,  and  Jack  snapped  it  up  for  fear 
their  next  visit  would  condemn  him 
to  life  in  one  room  and  an  annex. 

It  was  a  comfortable  place.  They 
had  a  pleasant  living  room,  with  a 
disappearing  bed — one  of  those  affairs 
that  can  be  shoved  out  of  sight  under 
a  closet  during  the  day,  so  that  you’d 
never  know  but  what  its  headboard 
was  the  lower  section  of  a  real  buffet. 
There  was  a  tiny  front  porch,  a  kitch¬ 
enette  with  a  table  arrangement, 
which  you  could  fold  up  when  you 
wanted  to  step  out  of  the  back  door, 
a  den,  and  a  little  tiled  bath. 

When  they  were  alone,  the  Will¬ 
oughby’s  ate  from  the  folding  table  in 
the  kitchen.  If  company  came,  they 
put  the  reading  lamp  on  the  piano  and 
laid  the  cloth  on  the  library  table. 
And  the  disappearing  bed  made  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  invest  in  that  article  of 
furniture. 


Read  the  sensations — in  an  up  to 

The  agent  who  rented  the  apart¬ 
ment  neglected  to  tell  Willoughby  that 
the  flat  was  haunted.  Perhaps  he 
didn’t  know  it.  It  had  never  entered 
Willoughby’s  head  to'inquire.  From 
the  earliest  days  there  have  been 
haunted  castles  and  haunted  houses; 
but  whoever  heard  of  a  haunted  flat? 

For  three  months  life  had  been  go¬ 
ing  on  very  pleasantly  with  the 
Willoughbys.  On  the  particular  night 
to  which  this  mass  of  predigested 
detail  has  been  leading  up,  Willoughby 
retired  as  usual  and  slept  his  usual 
deep  slumber.  He  was  awakened  by 
the  doorbell,  and  has  a  faint  recollec¬ 
tion  of  kicking  his  wife  out  of  bed 
to  answer  it. 

He  heard  her  moving  around,  fall¬ 
ing  over  chairs  and  slipping  into  a 
kimona,  then,  having  relieved  his  mind 
of  responsibility,  he  dozed  off  again. 

When  next  he  woke  up,  the  room 
was  in  pitch  darkness.  Turning  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  he  tried  to 
pierce  the  gloom  to  get  his  bearings. 
Willoughby’s  system  was  to  look  for 
the  window  over  the  piano  on  the  east 
wall.  From  that  he  could  figure  out 
the  general  lay  of  the  room,  ending 
up  with  getting  himself  located  head 
uppermost  in  bed. 

To  his  surprise,  he  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  window,  though  he  turned 
his  head  from  side  to  side.  There 
was  not  even  a  ray  of  reflected  light 
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to  assist  him. 

Willoughby  was  a  cool  fellow,  not 
easily  disturbed.  He  knew  that  it  was 
all  right,  and  that  when  he  became 
fully  awake  he  would  find  himself 
twisted  around  staring  at  a  blank  wall 
or  something  of  the  sort.  It  wasn’t 
until  he  tried  to  rise  on  one  elbow  that 
he  became  at  all  alarmed. 

He  was  unable  to  move ! 

It  was  a  fact.  Except  for  a  limited 
freedom  which  allowed  him  to  turn 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  he  was  as 
utterly  helpless  as  a  stone  image.  He 
commenced  to  struggle  frantically;  but 
his  efforts  served  only  to  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse  by  convincing  him  that  he 
was  in  a  horrible  pickle. 

His  first  explanation  was  paraly¬ 
sis.  Then  he  found  he  could  wiggle 
his  toes,  cramp  and  uncramp  his  leg 
muscles,  open  and  close  his  hands, 
and  go  through  other  restricted  mo¬ 
tions. 

But  when  he  attempted  to  rise,  the 
weight  of  a  hundred  tons  seemed 
to  press  him  down.  The  fact  was, 
he  was  lying  in  quarters  so  cramped 
that  there  was  no  room  for  his  mus¬ 
cles  to  contract. 

He  thrust  out  one  free  hand  explor- 
ingly  and  came  into  immediate  prox¬ 
imity  with  the  side  wall  of  his  pris¬ 
on.  He  lifted  his  head  and  his  fore¬ 
head  struck  against  a  hard  surface 
with  stunning  violence. 

Even  in  his  panic-stricken  condition, 
he  abandoned  the  surmise  that  the 
ceiling  had  fallen.  But  how  on  earth 
did  he  get  into  this  close  box  ?  Then 
it  came  to  him. 

He  had  awakened  in  his  own  coffin ! 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  Willough¬ 
by’s  courage  to  say  that  he  was  ter¬ 


rified.  Of  all  terrors  dreaded  by  men, 
the  most  awful  is.  that  of  being  buried 
alive. 

He  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  anguish, 
but  checked  it  upon  the  instant.  The 
horror  was  magnified  by  the  rever¬ 
berating  din  that  followed  his  vocal 
demonstration.  After  that,  no  matter 
to  what  lengths  his  terror  threatened 
to  carry  him,  he  was  careful  to  make 
no  outcry. 

Was  he  lying  buried  now,  or  had 
he  only  recently  been  placed  in  the 
coffin  ?  He  thought  of  the  brave  little 
woman  who  would  be  left  alone  in 
the  world  and  was  filled  with  regret 
at  little  thoughtless  acts  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  commit  toward  her. 
Then  the  consideration  that  he  might 
not  yet  be  underground  brought  with 
it  hope. 

If  he  could  attract  attention  before 
being  loaded  in  the  hearse  and  taken 
to  the  cemetery,  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  might  be  saved. 

Heretofore  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  any  sounds  outside  his  coffin. 
Now  he  listened  intently  and  was  re¬ 
warded.  Yes,  deeply  muffled,  but  per¬ 
ceptible,  there  came  to  his  ears  the 
sound  of  a  thud.  His  senses  trans¬ 
lated  it  into  the  banging  of  a  door 
a  long  distance  away.  Evidently  he 
had  not  been  taken  away  in  the  hearse. 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  thought,  there 
came  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  box. 
It  was  followed  by  a  sound — or  sen¬ 
sation — that  could  not  be  mistaken, 
the  vibration  of  wheels  against  the 
hard,  pavement.  It  was  the  death- 
knell  of  hope.  It  meant  that  he  was 
in  the  hearse  and  starting  for  the 
cemetery. 

Little  wonder  that  he  fainted  away. 
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No;  Willoughby  was  not  disin¬ 
terred  by  providential  body  snatchers. 
His  experience  was  even  stranger. 

He  awakened  not  to  sit  erect  in  his 
coffin,  to  view  his  grim  companions  in 
the  medical  dissecting  room,  but  to 
find  the  sun  streaming  in  on  him 
through  the  window  over  the  piano. 
He  was  lying  in  his  own  little  flat,  in 
his  own  little  bed,  and  his  own  little 
wife  was  unconcernedly  beating  up 
muffins  in  the  tiny  kitchenette. 

Dreamed  it  all !  Perhaps.  But 
Willoughby  could  not  convince  him¬ 
self  that  the  experience  was  a  figment 
of  nightmare.  He  felt  as  exhausted 
'mentally  as  if  he  had  actually  gone 
through  the  nerve  racking  experience. 
Besides,  the  dream  explanation  could 
not  account  for  the  slight  discolora¬ 
tion  which  he  saw — or  fancied — when 
he  examined  himself  in  the  looking 
glass.  The  discoloration  appeared  at 
just  the  point  of  his  forehead  that  had 
come  in  violent  contact  with  the  lid 
of  the  coffin. 

Because  he  felt  that  it  might 
frighten  her,  Willoughby  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  experience  to  his  wife. 

By  the  following  day,  he  had  re¬ 
gained  his  composure  and  except  for 
a  small  lurking  doubt,  that  refused  to 
be  entirely  silenced,  had  accepted  the 
only  rational  explanation — that  it  was 
a  nightmare. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
nothing  happened  to  bring  this  lurk¬ 
ing  doubt  into  the  forefront.  Will¬ 
oughby  was  a  sound  sleeper,  and  his 
rest  remained  undisturbed  until  one 
night  when  he  became  conscious  of 
the  same  vibration  of  wheels  that  had 
ended  his  former  memory.  Before 
he  became  fully  awake,  the  vibration 


stopped  abruptly. 

His  attempt  to  move  met  with  the 
same  uncanny  result  as  before.  The 
cold  perspiration  came  out  all  over 
his  body  with  the  gruesome  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  situation.  But  his  fear  of 
being  buried  alive  was  not,  at  first, 
as  great  as  on  the  former  occasion. 
He  had  a  half  conviction  that  he 
would  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
find  it  all  an  unreality,  just  as  on  the 
former  occasion. 

But  an  even  greater  apprehension, 
the  fear  of  the  supernatural,  took  the 
place  of  this  terror.  Then  it  came  to 
him  suddenly  that  this  was  the  same 
experience,  the  true  reality.  There 
had  been  no  real  interruption;  the 
supposed  awakening  and  going  about 
his  daily  affairs  was  a  dream  he  had 
gone  through  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin. 

The  more  he  considered  this,  the 
more  reasonable  it  seemed.  He  had 
lost  consciousness  when  the  hearse 
commenced  to  bear  him  toward  the 
cemetery.  He  had  awakened  just  as 
the  vehicle  drew  up  at  its  destination. 
After  all,  he  was  to  be  buried  alive. 

Oh,  for  the  welcome  of  another 
dream!  He  closed  his  eyes,  forcing 
himself  to  lie  motionless  and  calm. 
Presently  a  not  unpleasant  stupor — 
perhaps  due  to  the  close  atmosphere — 
stole  over  him,  bringing  the  slumber 
for  which  he  had  scarcely  dared  to 
hope. 

And  Willoughby  awoke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  things  just  as  usual  in  the 
tiny  flat.  To  say  that  he  was  bewil¬ 
dered  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 

“Doc,”  he  said,  later  in  the  same 
day,  “I — I  wish  you’d  look  me  over. 
There’s  something  wrong — with  my 
mind — I  believe.  I  have  hallucina- 
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tions — dreadful  hallucinations.” 

The  physician  regarded  him  gravely. 
“What  sort  of  hallucinations?” 

“Of — of  being  buried  alive.” 

After  ten  minutes  of  thumping  and 
questioning,  the  advisor  wrote  him 
out  a  prescription. 

“Doc,”  said  Willoughby,  “are  these 
pills  for  indigestion?” 

“Why — er — to  an  extent  their  prop¬ 
erties  will  assist  your  stomach  in 
performing  its  work.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Willoughby. 
When  he  regained  the  street,  he  tore 
the  prescription  to  fragments  and 
walked  home  thoughtfully.  He  had  a 
plan  of  his  own  to  settle  all  doubts 
of  the  reality  of  his  strange  expe¬ 
rience.  The  device  was  simple.  It 
consisted  in  tying  a  string  around  one 
of  his  fingers  just  before  he  went  to 
bed. 

He  did  not  expect  to  make  his  test 
that  night,  but  nevertheless  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came.  He  woke  up  in  pitch 
darkness  with  the  same  feeling  of 
constriction  as  before.  The  tight  coffin 
held  him  firmly  entrapped. 

He  recalled  the  piece  of  string.  He 
would  settle  all  doubts  as  to  the  reality 
of  his  other  life — the  life  in  which  he 
appeared  to  be  free.  With  thumb  and 
little  finger  he  felt  carefully  of  the 
middle  digit. 

The  string,  just  as  he  had  tied  it, 
was  there. 

Now  to  prove  to  his  daylight  self 
that  the  coffin  experience  was  like¬ 
wise  real. 

He  untied  the  string  by  a  dexterous 
manipulation  of  the  fingers  of  the 
same  hand,  then  settled  down  with 
calm  resignation  to  await  the  release 
which  world  come  only  with  sleep. 


The  next  morning,  the  finger  that 
had  worn  the  string  was  bare.  For 
the  first  time,  Jack  Willoughby  re¬ 
garded  his  wife  with  the  eye  of  sus¬ 
picion.  He  did  not  know  what  he 
suspected  her  of  doing,  but  the  fact 
remained  that  she  had  been  alone  with 
him  during  the  hours  when  his  other 
life  held  sway. 

“Marie,”  he  demanded,  “did  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  occur  in  our 
flat  last  night?” 

“Decidedly  not,”  she  replied  some¬ 
what  tartly.  “The  usual  interruption. 
Mrs.  Mack  woke  me  up  in  order  to 
call  the  doctor  over  our  telephone. 
I’m  sorry  her  husband  is  ill,  but  I 
do  wish  they’d  install  an  instrument 
of  their  own.  Three  nights,  almost 
hand  running,  are  too  many.” 

Jack  stared  in  perplexity.  “Did  she 
— come  night  before  last,  too?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“Yes,  and  talked  interminably 
about  people  who  lived  in  our  flat 
before  we  came.  The  man  died,  and 
they  buried  him  from  our  front  room. 
He  was  subject  to  trances  and  twice 
narrowly  escaped  being  buried  alive. 
And,  she  declares,  the  place  is  haunted. 
Superstitious  old  thing !” 

Willoughby  rose.  His  cheeks  were 
blanched. 

“Oh,  Jack!”  exclaimed  his  wife  in 
alarm.  “Oh,  you  look  ghastly !” 

“It’s — nothing,”  he  reassured  her. 
“I — I.  don’t  feel  well.  I’ll  see  the 
doctor  today.”  He  made  his  escape. 

So  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  hallucination.  Willoughby  could 
not  doubt  that  physic  influence  was  at 
work  in  the  room,  causing  any  sen- 
tive  person  who  occupied  it  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  terrible  sensations 
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that  had  possessed  another  amid  the 
same  surroundings. 

That  night,  he  determined,  should 
be  his  last  in  the  flat,  unless  the 
ghastly  experiences  ceased.  His  hopes 
on  this  score  were  rudely  dispelled 
when  he  awoke  to  find  himself  again 
in  the  fancied  coffin.  Yet  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  thing  was  a  chimera — 
a  mere  projection  upon  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  mind  long  since  dead, 
did  not  make  it  one  whit  easier  to 
bear.  He  had  learned  by  experience 
the  one  sure  method  of  release.  It 
consisted  of  lying  perfectly  still  and 
allowing  his  mind  to  sink  into  dull¬ 
ness. 

For  a  fourth  time  he  sank  into 
slumber  and  awakened  as  usual  the 
next  morning. 

“Let's  move!”  he  exclaimed  wildly 
at  the  breakfast  table.  “Let’s  not 
stay  another  day  in  this  flat.” 

His  wife  glanced  at  him  wonder- 
ingly.  "I  was  almost  ready  to  pro¬ 
pose  it  myself  yesterday,”  she  said, 
“but  last  night  I  told  Mrs.  Mack  that 
we  couldn’t  stand  it  to  have  our  rest 
disturbed  so  much  nights,  and  she 
promised  to  have  a  ’phone  of  her 
own  installed.  So  I  think  everything 
will  be  all  right  now.” 

"H — m,  yes.  Has  she  been  tele¬ 
phoning  again?” 


"Didn’t  you  know?  And  she  had 
on  the  most  ridiculous  looking — but 
of  course — I  forgot.” 

“Forgot  what?” 

“That  you  couldn’t  see  what  she 
wore,  because  you  were  out  of  sight. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  a  bed  that 
rolls  under  cover;  I  merely  have  to 
push  it  back  into  the  wall  so  that 
visitors  won’t  get  a  view  of  you  in 
dishabille.  But  she  stays  so  long  that 
I  almost  wonder  you  don’t  smother. 
You  appear  to  sleep  calmly  through 
it  all.” 

Willoughby  was  silent  for  several 
minutes.  Presently  he  dropped  his 
knife  and  fork,  then  strolled  unobtru¬ 
sively  into  the  front  room.  He  bent 
down  and  peered  into  the  cavity  be¬ 
neath  the  clothes  closet,  into  which 
the  bed  was  rolled  when  not  in  use. 
He  eyed  the  top  and  the  sides  of  the 
chamber,  noted  how  the  former  sloped 
up  near  the  head  to  allow  room  for 
pillows,  and  he  knelt  to  pick  up  a 
piece  of  string  that  lay  just  inside  the 
opening. 

His  wife  heard  him  walk  slowly 
toward  the  street  door. 

“You  aren’t  going  to  give  up  this 
lovely  flat,  are  you,  dear?”  she  called. 

A  long  pause,  then:  "Not  if  you 
like  it,”  he  answered,  and  his  voice 
was  strangely  subdued. 
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